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)ES forges first planning links 
cross the binary divide 


Peter David 

first —formal planning JJnfc 
ween the universities add Itttal 
horny, maintained higher ofiuca- 
n institutions is to be" established 
Iv. tula year following a! success-, 
" ; *'"‘ive by tlw Department of 
ucatioii and Science. . 
it a three -ebrn ere d meeting 
illcd by thd department, both Hie 
’■verslty- Grants Committee ahd: 
CounttW ofj Local • Education 
hoiiUea Agreed In principle to 
creation of d number of “trana* 
wry” coimlttees to discuss- tfie 
in probjma facing the ' -higher • 
jcation sbtenvin oacli/ sector. ' 
Setting the new committees 
uld nave far-reaqhing ipiplica- 
iis. It majes the first step by the 
>S to war 6 developing a closer 
itions hip between the two sides 
the blnai system-^ key motif 
last vend select committee . re- 
ft on Itiglfr education fund lug. 

Jut the timber and scope of the 
^binary fammlctees is • to ba.- 
» wide -rating ' than originally 
iwsed by-jie DES wliep.rtt ,flf«t 


mooted the scbertie last. ‘October. 
The UGO-tmtl CL'EA weye naiwH tn g 
' to accept a plan for Alx permanent 
committees. 

Instead, only - three committees 
will be set up Initially, with priority 
attached 'to -two. Tine 1 , remaining 


rity associations can spore the per* 
sonnpl to service them. 

Two .. of the: committees being 
Immediately set up., will, however, 
topple spnie of the most politically 
sensitive'- questions which , have 
dominated the uneasy relations 
between the two sectors. 

One committee ' will' be ‘assignod 
to -the question of student numbers 
and their distribution between the 
universities and the public sector. 
It will also investigate student num- 
bers in particular subjects and the 
overall balance of subjects in the 
system.- 

Another committee will look at 
how spending per student differs 
•within and; between institutions. It 
will be one of . the firpt. occasion? 


in; which- local- authority, planners' 
■will be able to compare the unit 
costs in their own colleges with the 
hazy "uiiit of resource." costings 
used by the VCC. . . 

*A. third and slightly' less import- 
ant committee, is to deal with 
teacher training and the problems 
of coordination between the univer- 
sities, polytechnics and collages 
which provide it. High on the 
agenda is likely to be tne dramatic 
shortfall in recruitment to Bachelor 
of Education courses In the public 
sector. 

The three committees which will 
not be established yet would have 
-covered fees -policy, Catering and 
residence matters and the general 
regional coordination of higher edu- 
cation. 

The regular work of fhe new com- 
mittees Is to be left to Officers from 
the DES, UGC and CLEA, probably 
.with DES assistant secretaries chair- 
ing the meetings. But the depart- 
ment is understood tu wdut occa- 
sional: meetings at a' higher' level, 
attended by councillors, ministers 
and thd Chairman of the UGC, 


o, sums tor 
year 

Piiil Planer 






llegi akid polytechnic . - - finance 

S are bey scrutinizing details 
• this week of . the 1 amount 


fli* "fey Hied can expect from their 
>1 etucatiqi authorities for what 
«tas to in one of their bleakest 






«us oif the amount pf money 
Situ ! to- individual authorities 
m t f central Advanced Further 
Ifti n- ( A FE) pool total - of 
>« £447m ; at out turn prices) 

" n(v reached most institutions. 
|»r!y. reactions - from Newcastle . 
\ Noth' East London Polytechnics 
Best? ’that financial, difficulties 
we pi-rept ;ypflv w.ete likely to 
wsie with threats of- possible 
Jptilsry 1 redundancies, . -; r ; 

i»-s[p of the" pool, which reirti*, 
Ns leal ^uthorldas for- the bulk 
{t heir jU6 riding bn higher e'duca- 
to ta/F*en ,: cift'by 4 pef cent 
™) i,real termS J oh laat .^eqtr. 

I hasjjsp been adjusted to take 
unt lf -the hew. blocks -grqnt 
N orate support and the-noiy 
» onfiaancing student unions. ; 
►her p.5m has been 1 ' excluded ■: 
N Catering charges and , 
it- - .-fm .overaeas. students are ; 
. f "gqpoolablg,' although' iridlvi- i 
f r ;.<if0rioh3 wll not;, lose this , 

, frarigemepts , .also take 
codtpfcloSijig down 
■ Rri ’j initial . teacher- training 
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Vied cnancelloL* Professor Godfrey VeSey. Lprd Perry is the first 
fellow of the ■ urtiyerslty. He formally relinquished his post on 
Wednesdayjaftcr li' years and was succeeded yesterday by Professor 
John, fforlock, f ormer vice chancellor of the University, of Salford. 
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Pay talks 
aim to beat 
cash limit 

by David fobbing 
A staged pay settlement for univer- 
sity lecturers is . likely to be dis- 
cussed formally with vice-chancel- 
lors lator this month. 

The aim Is to reconcile the 13 
per cent which was forwarded to 
ministers by the independent chair- 
man of Committee A (the first stage 
of the negotiating machinery) with 
the G per cent cash limit subse- 
quently announced by the Govern- 
ment. 

Leaders of the Association of 
University Teachers und the vico- 
chancellors 'agreed to explore the 

f easibilities of e staged settlement 
ust before Christmas. No percen- 
tage figures were discussed at the 
meeting, which took place after 
Joint discussions with Education 
Secretary Mr Mark Carlisle, who 
made clear there was no chance 
of revising the cash limits. 

Mr Carlisle did not rule out a 
staged settlement, but his insistence 
on the 6 per cent cash limit is 
likely tb make the formulation of 
one difficult. 

The university employers havo 
not disguised their belief that they 
face very real financial problems. 
The full Impact of the latest round 
of cuts is only . now becoming appar- 
ent and they regard the - developing 
situation as desperately serious. 

W.hlle there may be room for 
some' movement they also have to 
taka into account the effect of any 
settlement on tho base line for the 
1981/1982 recurrent -grant, due to 
be announced in March. 

Ministers ! are also -likely to veto 
any settlement which caiinot be 
demonstrated to fall within the new 
cash limit, It yrquld ,of coitrse bo 
necessary for any deal to bo nego- 
tiated in C-bmmlttee B. A Govern- 
ment counter offer of 6 per cent has 
already been firmly rejected. 

Most universities huve not had' 
cerne to digest the effect of the new 
E30m cuts out Edinburgh views them 
so seriously it has ordered an 
Immediate emergency freeze on all 
posts, academic - and non-academic. 

It says -the, latest cuts could reduce 
its income -by well over Elm per 
annum. This is pn top, nf cuts which 
necessitated a 'curi-ent three year 
programme to reduce recurrent 
spending by £800,000 per ad mini, by 
1982-83. Ediiiburgh also' expects to 
Me a further £J 50,000, which -could;', 
quadruple over the next four years, 
because of 'riib\full;c6st . fees policy 1 
fyr . Overseas 9tt| dents, • " 

Tie freeze Will be reviewed Mer 
this month when the full implice- 
tlpns of the decline In incopio will 
-be examined and further. . Inforfua- 
tion will have been gleaned from the 
University Grants Committee.’ 


■ 




g 5 (fidjind -! allocation, are ., mo 
f ft} the yplue pf a lp, rate. 

will, .ireceive ' £ 12 . 601 , 
f U f-drop : in:- Mat ;terrhs -oh 
about. £1300,000. Mr 
i GpLpbell. assistant director 
t ? : ffachqic sftld it " Was rio 
1.1 b -.dpitp fected. But . It ' still 

r caiiderable -problems for 

JiTedp Birosan, . dir.ectbr of 
riarrowly' atrqlded com* 
id itturidoncleg : this - : year, 
(‘c 1 ? -retfmhuiry .^exdmliMfioii 
tn f : t". ;4bp:. , e^eypst.antifiPishott:- 
4 m; I f . Se forcing a <f -V|ductl6h 
rjTty'jHe wcjiild hot cdmmpht 
f* reMiidancies. * 1 • • ' • 


by Robin McKie ' , . 

. Sciphce G^rrespondeht 

The Science; fteseawh Council is set 
to sign a major agreo(tiei>t which 
will involve it in close scfentific cb-’ 
operaribii with Hplland. The move 
follows e receht meeting of the' 
couhCfl Whpn it -Wee agreed tn estab- 
lish au ' umbrfllla' scheme covering 
several differei* scidptiflc. areas. ■ 
1 :Thd. development is the. result of 
ireceht liegbtiatlons with the Dutch, 
■research council; the ZuieVer lyeten- 
schchappttll'gk Ondetzoek ' (ZWO), 
and of .first will cover major pro*-, 
gimmes. W Mrronomy and radiadtnj: 
ireseardh.- :■ 1 . a - ' 

; : The deal 1 Mil give Holland a 20 1 
per , cent slice of the La Paldwi! . 
observatory complex wliiph la being' 


one; metre, a 2.S metrb, and a. 4, 2 
. metre optical telescovb bs welhgs a 
Special millimetre instrument • ^0 
probe' ?hprt wavelength raddatiqnt 

^he. Dutbh will pay about £4.7m 
as their contribution to the capital 
const! uction .cost's of ; the . complex 
•and" will, provide furthfet cash as 
- their. 20 tier cent- shar^ of tbd sup* 
/port,: Maiihing and. running, tfpsi^ Of 
•the tpleadopes/;, 

trW bthefmajqr .part th;e>.pVfc; 

sent agreement will 'Mvero Dutch, 

. invulyebieht 1 . in the-,: imfimopr/ati: 
radiation ittacliine noW operating at 
the .SRC's ' Daresbury '.-Jabbratory,. 
TUts provides intense radiation over 


a rapge of v/aveleagths which can 
- be’ used as p crucial .new research. , 
tool iii bioU>gy; : - chemistry and other 
fields*. 

. ’H, --was 'Intended 'that Holland 
would have . its . oiwi synchrotron: 
device, PAMPAS, but. this HoS rec-" 
. eptly been axed because of funding 
cutbacks gnd now the ZWO . hopes-, 
it wl)! be able to build expet-iirieuta 


Janies Barber describes . 
the tensions and 
contradictions in South 
Africa’s economy and 
society, 5 

Michel Foucault 
Leslie Hili discusses the 
controversial achievement 
of one of France's most 
idiosyncratic 
intellectuals, 7 
■MBaa—HMsa—nmn mm ‘bb 

j Policy scepticism 
| Maurice Kogan assesses 
the impact of the work 
of Charles Lindblom 
and Aaron Wildavsky 
on policy studies, 4 

Imprisoned academics 
Steven Lukes appeals on 
behalf of academic 
prisoners in Turkey, 
Uruguay, El Salvador, 
Haiti atid South Korea, 15 

Change of climate 
E. C. Bariett reviews 
three new books on 
climatology and i • ■ 
ineteorology, 9 

miii hi fi i i ii it — 

Northern Ireland . 
Ahdrew v Pearniain , ‘ 
describes .this NlJ$ , 's • . 
attitude tp the 
implication? for higher 
educatiohof Ulster’s 
conflict, 13. 


iNort h Arn'orJic^vinawg 
Oversea^ . news ' j 
pooka' '■ •/ 

Science bopr^s . ' 
NoticobOni-d - < •••■;■ '■ ■•••• 
Cla8sifiea ^Ind-eai: !; ”! 


wi|; ue auie (Q duiiu experiments 
at mrBjbury i li) • return foe i eon- 

,-hlbtitlpn tO' the dftricois 'CD?te,’ r ; 

. i it it hobda ito • add ,f urlhei- cpflil* 
i erativs dclfeitrM as par.t of the agree-- 


jfi CD?tl9,’.: v - 


; mepti' rtjughjy in. q 80,:20 ■ ratio ; o£ 

.' funding which irepresents the vela*, 
fjvfe:', financial, ifriaatlia' of tbp . two' 
sbfeiuific orgahla^tlohs..- For inst-. 

! ,'t\ce, the Dutch aria kno^vn to> bo 
nteresied /In ,\BritWn‘e / spaUatlon. 
neutron soui’to at Rutherfordi .-' • 


Vniqal vU^ir '(HyS) . ; : 

Sciencq -.Today . ■•' • ( • 

^Ladrie Tapdbr; Letters . : 1G. 

Leader <TWo tiasks for l98t), . 
.Steven Liifee?; / • : ’ / . . . 17. 
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For llie rest, the #* m * s , * 1 ® 

bv Uavid JoWmiis . uenotlallon of more 'secure , con* 

Eiiieriwncy measures to yarhlu^the |tlsl j llg at 1 least two yea™. 

M chronic insecurity of tcsearcli wliote there ore reasonable 

stuff employed on a series of si ort- mclv^yi * sho| . ter tertn . na 

term contracts am liomfi g® 1 !*’ 1 ! jg ?™ownls for less ■ than two years 
the Association of University „iJj, 0Ut the agreement of the local 
Teachers. • *iw ui-inrh • at\A notice of non- 






cellar* me Uinvcr_sy 
Committee, uiid the f, lVC 


s SSSHSAi « “ — -r“ “T ' “7 ■ V" 

§5 Election nvab for Princess Anne ■ 

I ; 

become quite iniolcrablc. ba'mfl applied at national level. Jack Jones and Nelson Mandela |n president of the National Union o£ r.nuntrv illegally ”. I 


present unfccftalri acono.hic^.ano, jg* ~ & wi th their own oy ... 

tlte positions of many of .them Have javi co ^ ^ add t0 the pressure princess Anne will need to defeat 
become quite intolerable. baina applied at imtional level. Jack Jones and Nelson Mandela in 

As a once-and for-nll solution to (( fl aPP q aware ^lac these pro- t | ie election for the chancellorship 
the numbers who have been . e . JJ e ccrta in financial impll- Q f London University if she wants 

employed on short-term contracts g*J“ B l JJ r the diversities and/or lo succeed her grandmother, the 
for six years or more, i he ... . e [ un diug bodies, though wo Queen Mother, 

wants them .to bo ‘ a !J2inic believe any net addition^ extendi- T|[e decision rests _ with 83,000 


esmant or me « a i.vuw w... country illegally I 

fachers. ,, He is a graduate of the Unive 

He has wide support among all , Wirwater grand and comp! 

e faculties at London and can also t Qf an llb at Lot 


wants 'Tcnlnucademic believe any net ,‘r'Z The decision rests witn oj.uuu an associate fellow oi tne^oo, a iff a has been dbdicafed to llie't 

wM . y , » C i?ni nna nen? research posts lure required will be small , members of convocation who will Ee |i ow of -Nuffield Colle ^~2^^~trdn^6T~r Tvorld" wheri^^Bry-j 

pilots or to l*i**w« * .:« AUT says in its letter. wntn ^ OQStal halioc, and the result hajI an honorary degree from Wai- ,M,ardless ,of race, dretj: 

subject m ; is likely to be made known on wick Is also a companion of ^Vour may live freely; ft wbsi 

" “ , ! February 14, 1981. honour. _ S udi ideals *hich 

a 1 1^ mm/viu/Ia l\QC>i munp A number of members of con- Another sponsor. Mis Irene establishment H the UmverJUj 

A iP-VPl^i nrOViae Dc!jI KulWC vocation wore unhappy that the post Chaplin, a member of the coiwoca- London”. . , . ' : 

/V IV Y CIO v T ‘ ° should remain in the family and two tlon standing committee, said : He . A11 the norntnadoM have J ; 

. J — altaniative candidates have been put. is a most distinguished person. He acce pted aud • 

to degree DGnOrni4l*VV/ JJ' j n opposition to the. stand mg - is a national figurobut "Presents agre ed to be nD ^^‘M an A ■ 

tu UCglVV “ . .UW,!,..,™ tomiiiUtee rpcommendatioii of Prln- *J!2P£Sl£?5£JZi 


A levels provide best guide 
to degree performance 


Assessment centre put to the test 

fiom Clive Cookson and the fourth was the Oregon take awav a transcriot of their Alim ipmstMns ,■ . . _ , 

WASHINGTON branch . or the Council for the assessment to show emploveL ‘plans to ^prS5ide two^lev^of 

The United States* first community- Learn^nE^fCAE L)*/ » for ^ vn V5 assessment this year. One, or mid^ 

b^cd “ assessment centre ”■ will dona^ hs ociarion dedicated m ^rL?^ ® 8sessme,,t . c °i ,ld level managers. Is likely - to cost 

soon upon its doors. Individuals -will K na th?S exnerlS Er f. ir Pw «. I Str ° , ? B mo V. v J at,on ?hout $600 a person.. That will 

b3 able to visit the centre in Port- ^ ea l" B Sid oSSde lJidcml [o ^ buy a day ‘ s w0, th of ^nlaTed 

FFF”Tr“ & 

A*;p^ p. s-as h ‘« - ta - from " iei " .^^sssms: ss 

h e r n CAEL , ’ rovi,le ‘ , colle «« uiliver^^dminfstraTors, 0 .!^ 6 have “£ 
a S admuiTscatm-s to act as assessors often had no managerial training. . The other programme will be a 

iniernion is rn makB BV r ( ! a n, d assessees f°. r the e P‘*ot project, could gain a lot from having their Reaper (perlinps $100) and simpler 
Eoneraflv a 2 Wfl V 8 visi e t0 L f ^°?? England, stre lgtlis and weaknesses assessed, assessment of lower level and be- 

K aim.T£ji Ii f 10 ™ 311 Ev , fl ? s tlie P ? lic y Studies lu addition, the centre could pro- Sinning managers. This is designed 

problems and decis^m^^^'r !' 1 l ,“ t f e 9 f Lnn don. a former prin- vide, excellent opportunities for to appeal particularly to individuals, 

c ise g raHi^J tban tiSlon^P B,sho ? Laudato College of fruitm cooperation between higher paying their own fees. 

„ !*”• /' }f. n tratHtional mter- Education, who was looking at education and local employers if it -a ... 

“ ni, H mtellLgence tests— which experimental learning in the United built up a panel U trained asses- H° wcv u er . mf «t mid-level assessees 

some large employers have long States. * sors made un of remeTentatfv^ will probably be sent to the centra 

US Eduri\E? ir , aWn St “ n Vttlerie McIntyre, director of from both sid£ (including student fe r £ e ' r J n 

tnKw C V a^?i,,!\? reRO ? are 0[CROn CAEL, thought one func- interns), who devised * suitable Li Ev f l,0l .? d ' ■ pi ' ob,em 5 

&' s;ff “ £«' prosr “ mmM ,or ,l,e 

advance Eh.'yfflTSl /ISJSSS'SJS SStaS oin^'isTcftcd 

.l.. F °S r „;STJ , “ a ‘i? n i wrt .I" t Kr/ffAK LlSVcT” 1 ^f.rqli.n d by assessment centre, 

r,m P Th™ ,d con| r. rt , recent trial al,cad y competent in the skills te mSm Cemre to ea^m^f.MI f sse i sees B, » d oinplcyois on the use 

run. Thiee were locol companies, nuired fn.- ti...:.. on«.«.. e,ure 10 go uiio full opera- to be made of the assessment 


quired for their career goals, mid tion. 


information. ” 


Executioner Reagan seeks a candidate for the chopping block 

from nnr Mni-ili Amarirn.. .. ■ - ^ * O 


by John U'Lenry 


inclined doubtful whether the process 
Justified the cost and effort 


A levels or lliWr cqnlvultMit rcniatn illvolvetI< 
the best indicator 01 i * JESSm " Perhaps the safest 
iK-rformanco in highci education, ,, r<iwn f rom ibis re 
[jut they are not sufficiently w*»Wj a nrare open policy o 


from ouf Novlh Am e rica„ a ? .h^ojhar par, of HEW man, (If C„ag,„ s a B rc«l. loua hurnaacratlc Jaka ", Speakias 

WASHINGTON ~ J ffiu^/a”, t'X U^T S ^'“la^lia'vT^S 2.™.* hc US S aid h “ft r uff Sffi 

Ronald Reagan is having great catioii 6 Sori-Ptarv^in^n S r i Edl1 * ii 16 °Pi >0l ‘ tl | l, . ,it y of joining Mr Commerce, lie said that the nrclu- 

t rouble finding a suitable candidate (Mr n . a „ a y i j !n 1 s Cabinet Reagan s cabinet : Elizabeth Dole, tects of the department “took fuuc- 

'» *- 'T "“ d "' P” p »“ s S “ SS ffl. S-C m of wM!2 JSMK "3= 

3o“ .“Sii'sE "ka E p““: his - h « — btaek Th ss?om° « * stbsss ^S 7 kKST , 5 

dent-elect remains committed to l , n S dU M?i| 0tl ,L Was th fj° n,y i CabI " et Institution, Stanford. Others made it who ^wens adntott all ^ dedicated to 

“L. te i! d . ±5JSS. ,h ^ b. .l,e SffiSSStfl 


.ongress agrees). lous bureaucratic joke”. Speaking 

potential education secre- to the US Chamber of Com- 


its, and some staff monies and foundatui d^ys. j 
Birkbeck Collejge. Princess Anne liasrto omef i 

president of the mitments to any uive4Sity._J 


^kM 4 :^p^.S |5 ^ Social workers Report speaks up for pay’s 

at the annual conference of the it would lie difficult to Justify _ ■■ • 1 „ 1 w n»i-ivr 

FihicdlionI Hr I’.ntwistle stressed selection or tho limits on numbers divided over role in local economy 

‘'^i^ y a r ~Z ■ar«.'S 

Correlation between A. level meilt raay pu t students under f iSlUllllo 


dent-elect remains committed to Cab!net Institution, Stanford Others made it who were almost all dedicated to 

abolish. F!,te h 1 pr « dent-elect had clear ; that they would rather not be theobjeciivlsofa pHriicularsnecilS 

:#5® p|icai , sctta t 7 ££^ c ^ Swiss 

Educ.tia,, Deparunva, (ED), o>. of hod I 1 


Education Department (EDI an “ i “ ,,a 0,1 tno duncultv torence that the transition sts 

President Carter's request. To undo fL ch °° S J" g i*S we ?! “r er 5 l «««* discovered nothing in the 


orndet and cl«slficaUon of degree 5tress . studies have shown that 

can be high, given the restricted eveu m inor disturbance mil damage . charlotte 

rouse of grades among accepted work and produce a vicious circle W.- mnm 


I vil. vlJ. lAI3 Significant benefits made by New* ^ 

castle Polytechnic, currently facing ^ 

by Charlotte Barry. . . __ a passible £2m cut inMta _ budget J ^ 

A^! Government decision to reform ^ib less of up to 260 jobs, to K.j. 


m ^ii^ttl-buage-t mMiltikV back : und.r . he calibra had '»«' ' to.. "ier^d^'2 , 

of up to 260 Jobs, to d a me d m to long wop of another deparcment take a job that will end with the Darod whh «n „- d i* at( Bn,ent co ! n ' 

r/uXfSptes " jefeg a : r r w eal,h and l,u,,,a ‘ i tMMoa ° f the Edurati °“ ^ t »«« n.tTo'-irrB^ 


kTSE But d. a«» not Bathe sulfcrei* drnns 'WU M. . ^’3315^ cil for »jW»ork B amplayment 
unnlv to students taking, subjects colleagues and worries more as »he profession. « P fnn nre snelt m 


apply to students tutiog suojccia co ]| e agu 
unavailable at school and Is loss result. . 
marked in the arts and social Relati 
sciences. . and .- « 


training has split the profession. region are spelt out in a new report. s jj~. t teem optiondiuclude he j • 

The Department of Health and The report produced by two mem- gjble closure of t* rtta* UVEfSBaS IVgIVS 

Gdrti^hf \n tft reduce tixfi 1 «ap« aP *Ua nnlvtArhnir'A Srhnfll o£ #-.1 . u nn^iGt Andtmf . ■ . A tvif u 


«S 1, :v. _ . u fl4 ,w»da «n«nnall»v ucpwimew u* me reporc prauucea uy lwu -i 

Relationships Social Security is to reduce the Ejers oE the polytechnic's school of riaytoll 

SIl. "ffw nf wIEdSu ^ althoSh membership of the Cental Council economics, Mr Brian Dick and Mr Ae t 


j Road a ndjSt An d r hw 

sciences. be- an V B f«w ei nf p nestle "'althoush membership of the Cental Council economics, Mr Brian Dick and Mr polytechnic £s ruled twi TW T A m 1 • a a • 

I university in danger 


do not improve the. pte 
subsequent performance. 


study methods, although recent 
research hu highlighted the great 
variety of successful techniques 


W Ahhoui'h some deportments had variety of successful techniques 
found Intervi ewing useful. It re- used by students. • , , 

Call for new Science ‘hit by 

studies centre overseas fees’ 


Government' ministers wtR jjid polytechnic. , 

appoint all members after consult*- ‘Contrary to public opinion, 
don. Instead of accepting nomtna- re port says, the polytechnic is 

.mfMcinnnl OfSlWiZA- _ Is lfiZ . a.' *.110 . tIw 


quos SS> from professional organlza 

dons as In the past. 


UlO imijwiiiwav. . • . ,HD1 IU AWJ, n .jij. 

Contrary to public opinion, the adopted by. the ltal 
report says, the polytechnic Is not w be honoured in Uie sho* « 
a significant cost to the^riWt _ln . la the ntedduun.tdkn atudot 
return for a contributipn of £294,000. bera will ;be-; hdd tat .^ecy 


ii From G^oEf Maslen 


• “”»■ wp ftstpass sr*aaas- s™s 

§£$% ST^S'-SS' art acad, 

Ilor,' Professor research aUd the SatiSi atlEreJ ^. lt V ann wV? 1 ‘? rant t0 meet its froin Be nny Morris 
mt more money could not- hn cprimida miuiinnaj statutory obligations under- the 


tions as in the past. return for a contributwa or; biro vflll;be ; heid tat Awtrafia'q top tertiary instltufioh, doz^ ta'r.flH'pm'i/ rT h J‘ ,u :' J l, :"L' 1 mgacner wit 

The British Association of Social i ut ‘yeer, the polytmdmjd generated fae! of dfout 6,500.bnd tlustjj.;' *he Australian National University! , d “"jff- 1976 the pi 

Workers, vvhlch oppose the changes B „ B ning power: of almost £8.8m. to staK raiao witl be i%a3cdp M is under threat. According to the ANU? contributiSS d to B n«ri«nli ' ba * “ 

proposed in a consultation docu- ^ewcastlo. ; -v,' .r-j,- i topeftAly yrith stiffs, an % ANU*s vice-chancellor, Professor research W JftS f,om ks an 

meat Issued In September, 197 9i In f ac t the ‘ city '.provided Jusr 3 cooperation. - .p'Anthuny Low, without more monev pnfii^ r «3 nation at largo statutory c 

has reacted with mstnay to the pe r cent bf. the/ ^lyti^hidc s htcome / Gordton Campbell, W^*_.in the next triennlum the unlver- f us l y.‘I uesrioIie d- Commonwea 

announcement, . _ -&W.1K and .f^ndamenSl !>« increase, 


meat Issued In Septemoer, 

studies centre overseas fees 7 Sr" 
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AN U's contribution to national 
research and the nation at large 
could not be seriously questioned. 
The teaching faculties continued 
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Strike over 
conditions at 
art academy 


i-nia. ,.TnT i._ ■■ ", siuaents irom ail 

KjSSized 9 seriously Australia and their number 


continuM p 001 . 01011 " 631111 , Superannuation Act . 

to attract students Frnm nil has increased sharply to 20 per cent. Almost half me aiuuenis ac jeru- 

Aunralia and Th“lr «Lbi ■ w H • Tw ° A i ,atralJa ’s fading edu* « lem'* Bezalel Academy of Art and 
increasing by one oer £5£ a vS? Cat0rs wl1 l, P P° sta in Britain D Kign went put on strike last week 
. “'B uy °. ne P el ce,lt ■ year, next wpa.-. Sir n r ..« C4 tn ■ nmtM, at uiliot *».=.. i 
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Munirtes has haen. made -pW*W and other economic. Dr ™ -oJundPa independeiice. • r6oo« tonqludes that tiie dewly to the local autWty 

•teb.-- ,lna " 

The newly lormed Co-ordtaaling North !4mdon Polytechnic. Dr hetWein CCETSW, MtdBl J tt alsa ahows that 3,022 (59 per student at . Newcastja . ll . g 

Council of Aron Studies. A**o«ia- Barnes said ha wondered if the ! 
tions. Which represents academics Government fully realized liib im- 
uqny, vnw pp t .. . Asia, podtante of science and ‘ 
eonpemed vrjth , Att«v £ thfl iWtlH)e ^ 8 of 

, Eastern Europe, Law* Amwica ana )Q nRd 0 m. 

' ihs Caribbean atgues for- att area : « n r d«tulnn< 

«wli«* l Aoritarr to i; ta B V * 

to the «wfcwj: card as I feel that the 

srtwm ofifinwtcing tesw^Op. ^ _ _ - haVft mt 


half the students at Jeru- 
Bezalel Academy of Art and 
went put on strike Inst week 


h#ve not bend thought through. In, 






lie Mid diet the. redpetWut Jn <1 
imher< of otwwes atadenls. 
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here ^search and teaching depart- had been a cut in die number of SS m JlSlE' °t Sydn . ey Univ . er ' 

ents of academic distinction and staff by 200, or 6 per cent between ?"? ? d h ? ad of , a . major enquiry 

■portdnce to Australia, which in I97S and 1980 V » we n into education training and employ- 
«ent years have been severely . “ Since 1975,’ the Australian nubile ™ en . t » >s to take up a new but un- 

wl, l have to be cut nut service has been reduced install disclosed .appointment m London. 

HPSl 1 " s ? that others can con- by 3.6 -par cent M ,/aald Prof emor sir e B ™^ wd retire- after 14 years 

*n P^^ssor Low said in an Low. In the same period, the AND f 5 Sydney s vIce-chanceHor. He was 

tu$udl]y forthright and pessimistic Institute of Advanced Studies has k,,lg j d i hl 5 year for his services 

lblic statement. 1 had' to reduce its prime academic edu ,^ Hti o"- An economist. Sir ; a , 

lie added: M Since I became vice- research staff by 6.6 pet cent- Bruce became economic advisor to which led Inst Wednesday to the. 

lance l lor in 1975 I 'have delib'er- ■ He argued that such reductions the United Kingdom Ministry of closure- of the design department 

*ly refrained I from . pressing the could ’ not long continue ‘ without Technology in 1966-67 and was a. hnlidlng -were . tlie last’ straw?*, said 
"fra button, 1 cannot a|iy ‘ longer significant consequences. For °? e . er oF t,le United Kingdom Yls'rael Rabinovich,' chairman of the. 

Vf -. , „ example, if the decline continued Jn Nat10hal Board for Prices and Bezale] Students 1 Union, last weak. 

^Australian National Univerj. tlje • teaching. .faculties. Itj. might he Tncpmes, v: , , : The two departments tdgerher liave 

y-^scipetlmes .called the Jewef itt' rtecC^fty *'io' chodso between “dis- 'Dr Mllcolnf'Sktlbect, director of 250 students' out tif the academy's 

escrow i of Australian scholarship continuing one relatively expensive the Curriculum Development Centre total of 500. 

a ^ a 4 ai J?I cs_ b88 an department, or discontinuing hvo in ' Canberra, will assujne- a joint , Mr Rabinovich said that tho build-, 

j S' JP^dget . or and after departments of average cost, or dh- appointment as professor of cur- in g in ; the slum Musrara quarter. 

,V,'y®PJ,9> 1 tfcalth Public Service continuing three of less than aver- riculum ip the Institute of Educa- which houses the jewelry depart- 
ino smsu. laxoao- *•" — - • meiit served in Turkish times as a 
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had been a cut in the rtShe? of ^e-chancellor of Sydney Univei- inadequate unhealthy and unsafe 
staff by 200, or 6 per cent between ? Ity a !/ d haad of a . mQ j° r enquiry study conditions. The strike in the 
1975 and 1980 V t, Detween into education training and employ- country s- only degree-giving art 

. “Since 1975.' the Australian public 5? en i t * *1 t0 ta T up a n . ew , but un ' fS h S° l was expected to continue for 
service has been reduced in staff disclosed appointment in London. 10 c , da J s or more. . . 

by 3.6 -par cent”,/ said Professor sir e B ™ ca wiI1 retire- after 14 years ,, The massive leaks and flooding 
Low. In the same period, the ANU V . S ydney s ^Ice^hanceJJor, He was which abut . down the jewelry 
Institute of Advanced Studies has kl,lg ™ ed * hl 5 year for his services department during the heavy rains 
had' to reduce its prime academic 1° edu , <?ado11 - An eC p n °raist, Sir ,10 days ago and jbe -jealfy roof 
research staff by 6.6 pat cent Bruce became economic advisor to which led Inst Wednesday to the . 

■ He argued that, such reductions £l ie . United Kingdom Ministry of >).. 1 i— J “ 


War on ‘indecent’ 
library books 

-Since last month, public libraries 
across the United States have been 
undcf siege from fundamentalist 
Christians and right-wing political 
groups, who are trying to remove 
-immoral and indecent books from 
their shelves. 

Mrs, Judy Krbg, who directs the 
American Library Association's 
office for intellectual freedoih, said 
the number of complaints from 
members about attempted censor- 
ship jumped from five a week to 
five a day after the November elec- 
tions. 

Most librarians believe the surge 
of book-banning attempts was trig- 
gered directly by the swing to the 
right in the election, which give 
groups such as the so-called Moral 
Majority new confidence to seek 
the removal of hooks they see as 
anti-family, anti-Christian and anti- 
American, from school and public 
libraries. 

A large group of fundamentalists 
l.v Washington County, Virginia, is 
demanding that the library board 
Withdraw nooks aucli as The Lonely 
Lady by Harold Robbins and Good r 


bye Columbus by Philip Roth, 
which they claim are “hard core 
pornography ". 
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try districts is advocated in two - Thus 83 per. cent of t)$P0 
pew reports. , questioned s?ld thgt noff-tl 

• Their cori elusions based on studies training was provided , on 
of unomployment and work experl- per cant said that . th< tr* 
enefl in east Cornwall, are to be attended external qour-, R 
.discussed at a conference at the to qualifications. , 

end' of this month along with two of the trainees inter, w ed 
other : reports , not yet published on 8 ■ per cent said' that tltm' 6 * 1 
North Tyneside and, south London, ticipating on a day i-e*e « 
cmrtplcted by the Into Work Pro-, and two thirds said bv 


sides, the Australian National Schools Council for currlciilum and Improved much since", .. 
University's .-financial nrnlilame nra ■' avstiiiiiaflmie In Viml.nJ .n'4 Ul.l.. I TJllqgS have not Improved 

according to one. jewelry dqpart- 
meut student, with apparently J8 
trainees working with acids, electri- 
cal' equipment , and fire slmuj- 

of Medical Sciencos in New Delhi,. sOcio-ailtura] conditions, but It also [.rton?,"*^ • ° ^O-sqqare-hietre 


psia suffers for the doctors who stay 

W A,|S; Abraham ' of Medical Sciencos in ' New Delhi, sOcio-ailtur 


Contributions up 
from business 

American business contributed US 
$870m to education Inst year, 17 
per cent more than in 1978. The 
1979 total was almost double the 
1975 level and was worth 50 per 
cent more even after inflation. 

These figures come from a new 
survey of^ corporate giving, con- 
ducted jointly by the. conference 
board anjl-rhe council for financial 
aid to higher education. It shows 
that education takes the largest pro- 
portion of companies’ gifts, 35 ner 
cent. 

An earlier survey, released in the 
summer, showed that in 1978-79 
corporate ‘contributions reached a 
record 17 per cent of all voluntary 
support for colleges and universities. 


Bomb attacks 
on ‘pro black’ 
academics 

from Howard Barrel! 

JOHANNESBURG 

Two leading 'South African 
academics 4 Were targets for bomb 
attacks, believed to be the - work of 
right wing' extremists, last month. 

' They are Professor Frans Maritz, 
head of the Department of Sociology 
at Pretoria University, and Ma 
Jackie Cock,-. o' Rhodes University 
sociologist and leading South Afri- 
can feminist, ' 

A powerful blast ■ ' destroyed 
Professor. Marltz'g ' ' ninth floor 
Pretoria University office artd badly 
damaged two -‘adjoining offices. 1 

The week! before three sticks of 
smouldering dynamite, were thrown 
through the dining room window of 
Ms Cock’s Grkhamstown home' as she 
was. having dinner wif:h tiro. fellow- 
academics. The dynamite' failed to 
detonate! 

Professor Maritz, widely classified 
ns a “ verligte " (Afrikaans for ** en- 
lightened •**> - - Afrikaner • acSdomlC, 
recently gdve evidence in fnitigh- 
tion of sentence at the trial of nine 
uerilllas belonging to tho banned 
-frican National Congress who were 
convicted, of high treason. Three re- 
ceived the q^ato sentence. 

'Ms Cock is the author of a stud 


ject sponsored nationally by the that they had special ey>bf 

British Youth Council and Youth- tions arranged, for 
aid and funded by tlie MSC. Its sors, although almost L n i 1 

pini .is to report pn the state i of who did found them hftnulfrl .tfflRBcDf 
Unemployed young people iq; these The main reasbu for m^lhpt enf^ 
three arena nnd explore the extent provision atoms mainl.^J^irestigjbij^ 
to which YOP can meet their needs, sors' disbelief that suP a iJRmdia. -SH 
; Oue of the surveys conducted necessary and also rro^rT?Q0se wferi* 
during the greater part of- 1980 suitable courses ut /■-- ™ 
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meatcai institutions iu as modernizers of their societies, foot doctors 

ah? jj Malaysia. Not only is the medical education tlonal healor; 

too All-India - Institute imparted unrelated to indigenous systems 


lea. foot doctors <W integrate tradf- Ings freaze - wMch, . followed : - amt 
itm tlonal hOalors in modern madi-cafe conflicts wlfb - - tHo cbntrae tor led to 
bus, systems . • : a cassation df- work. 
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People who throw stones 
own glasshouse 


their 


Maurice Kogan assesses the critical impact on social 
scientists of the Lindblom and Wildavsky schools 
of scepticism 


The uiiccrtiHiities ami scepticism arrogance nr assertiveness as tlic 
(if sncinl scientist* ore hnt.li land' leading fault of the British academic 
ulila and, jil ilia same time, ti con hi hut ion to policy making. But 
ivrvtciiud eiuimihrinice to ilicnt- npplied social .scientists will bo re- 
ceives and thine tvha seek help from lie veil to see endorsed the recugni- 
them. In the physical sciences, at linn tli.it snci.il science works at 
least so it seems to those outside problems least usefully whan it 
them, techniques can lie built up follows the paradigms and preten- 
und tlicmi-s com pc lent lv pursued lions of hard science. Instead, wc 
through the use of well -validated are told, I’SI will cuntribute most 

... C n iliii nit rm€ thrAnnh ilo ttmi'l' iLltll ^ nPflllim'U 
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lion. While all scientists are scejni- what are tliey in practice ? 
cal nliuur (Hidings until proven. Ordinary knowledge, they say, Is 
social srienrisis tire sceptical about uvniluble io all who participate in 
- their very ability in reach any cun- the making of decisions. Don’t des- 
titution-- at nil. Tills uncertainty is pise it. It is, indeed, the content of 
nut confined to the wilder reaches much I’SI nml even the best social 
of the sociology of knowledge lint sciiiniius often do tin more thou 


, . .. ' ^>*5 



Hut influence of Charles F. Innuity. Pnr example. Inflation or 
T.iiidhlmn In pnnicular on atli- problems of energy won’t he solved 
tildes inwards policy making Ims unless group.) in the society I cam 
indeed iiec-u cigjitiir. In an ankle different behaviour. But that won't 
in bo published this year in the happen through the creation of new 
llritinh Journal of Political Science, information or anulvsis by prof cs- 
Rune Prernfnr? recall ms how one s tonal sndal inquiry. The ' lessons 
of the Li ml bln ut articles has been will he learned through failure in 
reproduced in no less than 4(1 .iiithn- the world’s competitive markets or 
logic*. I'nini him and successive by getting colder and waiting in 
' collnburuioi’s over time, Robert Queues for petrol. 

' Dahl, David Brayliroukc ami now A third way is that uf “ interactive 
ihc ci|unliy gif led expert on udu- ptublem solving". Interaction helps 
rational policy, David Cohen, have solve problems through such p fo- 
rtune a flow uf powerful question- cesses us voting, delegation, political 
inga of many of the received negotiation and market operations, 
truths of sneial engineering. Interaction may be confusing be- 

There is hardly an undergraduate cause it produces both outcome and 
Student of politics or of social implementation together. It goes in 
policy who does hot led compelled tandem with analysis and ought to 
to manipulate such iokev mouth- be competitive with and comp lemen- 
fuls as '‘disjointed incrementalism " lary to it. Rut these difficulties must 
mid "mutual partisan adjustment he faced because the necessary and 
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Why do they Ignore the hope of some return traffic ? M 


cism here, from the Fulton Report 
1968. to the OECD examination of 
* the DES, 1975, has been that there 
is hopeless imbalance between the 
government’s use of ordinary know- 
ledge and competing analyses from l 
outside. Policy makers are strong | 
in their use of particular forms of 
ordinary knowledge but are thus - 
able to occlude other forms of 
analysis. 

One of the functions of policy 
analysis would be to make its own 
sense, and a different one from 
bureaucrats, of ordinary knowledge 
as well as adding to ltnortlinary 
knowledge. 

The Imbalance lias always been 
\ there but at least there seemed a 
n; chance when higher education and 
k research funding grew in the 1950's 
Z and 1960’s, that there could be 
| serious critique of policy and con- I 
tributions to its formulation. Some 
hoped that government could par- 
ticipate and help nourish a kind 
. of controlled but fruitful conflict 
3 by funding counter analysis. Thet 
■ would require a sufficient margin 
^ within UGC funds enabling tenured 
academics to develop social critique . 
a reasonable leeway for the SSRC 
to fund free research, and a willing 
ness in government departments « 

— negotiate, commissioned -j^search 
that would always have to justifr 
itself as ** useful " but need not 
always bo tied to limited consul , 
tancy concepts. . ... * 

Much of this potential' rbmajm ’ 
but -the balance is shifting danger- 
ously, Government does not; seem 
anxious to nourish a powerful and 
serious intelligentsia. . Throe-year 
contracts have never been a satis- 
factory way of tackling policy 
related research because they allow 
for insufficient continuity of work 
i and of expertise. But tne negoti- 
ation was at least between institu- 
tions moderately certain of their 
future and a government that sought 
help. It is far less of a negotiation 
between viable parties now. So 
policy analysis goes on the. whole 
time but within Whitehall and least 
of all from within the academit 
system. [ 

In some areas of government I 
. researchers have been asked to work [ 
with policy makors but this hu \ 
involved hard work In creating t« 
several components that are stS 
missing. The “ customer ”, the polity | 
maker, must learn to move tot 
focus of attention from the top * I 
his ln-tray. .1 

The social scientist has to avoid 


a n e U ?ufL p h 7™ «SE?W „ i “ Ck - ail _ se tllu necessary and These examples are a bit hollow, strong line of logic and determine- both authoritativeness and subset 

£ ach c , a , [ T lcs ” ,r J l }I, 0 ™ al t y?? SO i V l?^ a j P. ro !j ,e * n Tliey seem no more than small time tion to imposo some kind of Intel- vience. He must empathize will 

linn ^ p « Lle t£ i s **■£ *° L n ^??!?£ an ^ £t - It ,s pieces of “professional social lectual order on chaotic impression policy problems, not attempt to to 

' iJSiif S n ’.i, bv J. ehav,n R nter * ' n q uir y” in which the researcher are the minimum that the intellec- the policy maker's work, bur total 

a * d nsta H actively with the others who are undergoes, even more than usual, tual will want to contribute to in different dimensions of think joi 

common good. . ?™„j B E1 and pumg Brou nd the what some of my colleagues social problem solving. upon which the policy maker’s ifl* 

• sa "J* ,ssue - . describe as bis ritual humiliation, There is a further curious Incon- agination can begin to settle. More- 

authors arc not prescribing except that they include direct edu- s ; ster , Cv j n ,1.1. wot . k Thfl i tent _ over, many policy studies' should w 
detailed solutions sad their direct cational activity. The reader is still tivelv indorse • Michael Polanvi’s entl rely independent of i policy 

advice Ts brief: PSI should be more loft wondering lvhy they impose gtrlcflv internalist view of which machines. It is I ft the social* ade* 

More than their peers fn tho discriminating and develop " critical restrictions- on PSI.' making- a j } tistis separateness, as well as in hit 


More than their peers In tho ai*crmiinauiig ana ueveiap - critical restrictions on. rat maxing a mAmk usrs separateness, as wen as in b» 

physical sciences they put the or pivotal interventions in social frontal attack bn a problem just in to a kind of naantiarpH nrder which willingness to be permeated 1 9 

fi.n.i. nrnh um sn v { n > »»h«- ih.r. ■ - . M u.m to a Kjna or negouatea oraer wnten 


‘is ‘happening In society; we Cannot cesses or ttiy to reach scientifically stop the action being too thought- 
exploit in the . policy field general!- conclusive answers. That will only ful, tdb based qa sustained enquiry 
- KUions derived from a repertoire unhelpfully raise new problems on 1 or analysis. Thejr'snootlaess about 
'of - whtr- idxifeAi .We. must espouse the .important ■ Questions. ., : PSI y American policy analysis leads the 

* «ply a, modest ration all ly and use rapidly becomes obsolescent,: com- Authors into putting up barriers 

% Rind of cultured knd developed pounds error, is wasteful, chaoses be tween fundamental scholarship. 
Wisdom. If we must not simply take projects, poorly and' foils to con- 1 policy studies .arid the world or 

■'mreiife as they come, we hate to sidcr the cost and usefulness of the action, ' ; . - • 

.realize that they will come in ways results of its recommendation*. The .If the great social science tradi 

* titat wo cemtot predict or easily professionals introduce distract ion tion does, as they say, contribute 


Fashion. We - must expect -to 
^.maddto tit rough ", tn Lindhtom's 
,-and i she -resulting policy 
should^ be tit* result of no great 


djaHMed and incremental 
f idvartl' little bits of 
olngtlhe best, ib*t we can. Deioo- 


t|irongh partisan mutual adjustment 

and 
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5° cla l scientists should not 0 j unreality in- tha more negati« 
tradi ° ui ! d «P laical structures of ex- parta of tfsdble Knowledge. 
ibute Pawnee and of- concepts, . and of In Britain, our intellectuals Ipck 


professionals introduce distraction 'tlpn . does, as they say, contribute Porience and of- concepts, and of in Britain, our intellectuals 3?4 
end noise. “■'When a- PSI cantem- fundamental enlightenment to prac- procedures which nuglit make them conviction aoout. their own useful- 

plates research, on any . one of the rice, why do they ignore the hope ”\ <)ra than’ mere peddlers pf natural uess. This is rubbing off on currm* 

countless projects which PSI now of sopta return traffic ? Intellec- n«swne* and 1- reactors , tty -;parttcu- -generations of students who see tw 


. Demo- »d* to the lundamenfol ‘oalightem j-:experleace«_j cause prtbletfs- to "be .'g®* 1 of C; P. 8rtow* s scientists, to way. That does not mean that 
U acts »ent of society n^aieved btf such -sped tied.. Then the search for the ! nfoke ^Nature sit up and beg’ , need repeat many of the. mist aW 
ustmeat social scientists as Adam. Smith, data and For the concepts and w&fle_ they Consign policy Scientists criticized by Lindblom or Cohen,' I* 

ut. A tod , theories. ,4het .iviUL, Arganiie facts to a form often Buddhism.^ * J -“" 


lose winning* have -been jMssttf/to, th 
ijnlsr at policy makers * We tauri esj 
W.uMt tq bate their « , 

Cquiprehenslve ;!*•»«-«*.■ »i 

blem Btfd Cohen .... 
tiny o^ profcssiaifn 
hd profeMldnp 


whs, for example, a great nristtk® 
'-fd'r' tbd BSRC- .fo. look for- -the W 
show, based on a mfounderstanditf 
of vhat goes on at the ’BrookhiP 
Institute. Systematic enquiry: aw 
. ■ ... t professional social 8oienc« nM“ 

tno range.. ; af adequately- funded; freedom, ac 
fed into policy to policy problems ". rather th#? 
prObloms - need masslve 'lnsStutiDnallsfn.' We- na» 


- , by application and the discussion ? Some problems - need massjve tnsfiturionaHsrn. We need 

Whew floes, .this, leave what * nest generatlqn'i Key ho s or Dtirk- deep^ research of the TactB and' the what they say w fl heed— intcractloft 
lit Britain to be. tho sickly holm need points of entry to telnfri- controlling concepts.' Others are bet- encouragement of ordinary klwf 

oFa.-iu the 'United, State* qC cal knowfodge if they are. not simply - ter treated • opportunistically * by ledge —but also what they attack*^ 

adolescent, of to wrl(B banks’ on books. , ' ernalgamnUrtn ordinary and technl-. systematic ihfluiiy;. and. profession 11 

'Vm nna mu cal knowledge i'.mrough "short--' social science. They" are right » 

Tliey Wd«r l aiialysos’ , . The lauqc: lnyol- . say that social; sdence has no mW® 

of how VSI ate correct to 'Imply' that anBlyiis -fo ves arc farms at which socinl scian- right to, a bearing than other fotiw 

pri eqergy/ dften top dress! hi for unstriJCthrcd ' tistO, opght tO be' particularly: adept. Of political ^hqise.i But- if inteiactioni 
j te ^iidy bow . but dccUiVe tiegotiat ionx. E (fee live- They. .can analyse tho values' inheo intuition and \ ordinary knowler 
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f hy not . rteliy f ryjng, , miaUt.V -about , the - power of policy pnaly sis 
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v." jbriutatysiB io^vold turntql, . Wajhhtgtpn. 
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The white sheep of the f atnily 


The u 



■ - r J Ofu> AW , 


Tlw ]u-ed(imitimu issue in southern 
Africa is the future of the Republic 
of South Africa. Despite the sine 
and divuisity of the region — with 
its numerous peoples,, its contrast 
of desert and lush rain forests, its 
nun II aroaf. of urban wealth in a 
sou of sulhiistencc agriculture- — and 
despite the existence of eight 
so v ei eigit B Jujck. no t . to itLan- 
tiun Nuntihm wiiich is in constitu- 
tional limbo), it is the political 
iuMire of Snucli Africa which dnnt- 
tiiHies uli other questions. 

The Republic is the giant of the 
sub-continent — its population of. 28 
million almost matches chat of all 
the uchet states put together, and 
us economic strength is much 
greater. In 1978, which is the last 
Vj'ar. foi i which figures are avail- 
aJiie, South Africa’s GNP was $40.9 
hill ion. The next in line was 
Zimbabwe with $3.5 billion, while 
tne jowl for all the others com- 
bined, was only $9 billion. In two 

K eort since then the gap is likely' to 
aye widened further with the 
.economic expansion in South 
a Erica, and economic difficulties ill 
-snnie of the Black states. Because 
01 ’“M disparity in size, resources, 
nnu economic strength, develop- 
.meins in South Africa have' a. direct 
impact on neighbouring states. 

S‘"W the Sharpe villa crisis of 
isou foerc have been persistent pre- 
nn^nf”! White rule is' oh the 
* ai,so - These have been 
.i. d by . dually powerful pro- 
tests that the existing structure is 
and , resilient, •; and there 
iSP* su f(tetently contradictory 
-cPPpf: n “ “ support both of those 
-Wnicting views. Those who believe 
Mrengtlf and resilience of rite 
exist) ngrorder can point to con- 
• : 5iS 8 control of the govern- 

S2i * , S« t i hd , armed forces - “ the 

Si..;^ fficu,t y 1 encountered . in 
““eh smaller While 
1,1 Zimbabwe, and they 
SJS*. 10 the Soutil African 
natK?’ Ev °“. In « period of Inter- 

S binn, ' r T ecesSl °" t i int 13 enjoying 

-a ler ms of edpnomic risks 

*vo '-.American survey of the 
S' d ccuomlei (the US Business 
ibf?i« c R, i k lndex >— which was 
finer S 11 ' SUC *J economic criteria as 
iinpia* „ r *tio .of reserves to im- 
Vo? carn /o«s. Hie stability 

! PoMurf i cl lttl , end wealth 

ffiSlRi ^placed South Africa in 
al,e ' d o! Brituhi 

atahn^^it r tiiesa ■ i n diefl torp of 

IllB t i, 1 / li .i S ® 1,0W clear signs 
tf2s4»f h,, vp Js under, wqy 
ntay not be 

iSiStfiaCS' hr the ditec- 
‘f tek I msrtip®!? ,y ?nutit Africa's radi- 
th J ? ' sighs are 
':iibo^oS« ^ One thing South Afrida, 
"bar ^ fected by ,tue t|ianges on 

'J&j, fits* « ' Her . .UfLA 

WetSi ®I, 8 ! tllB Republic flic 
8 i - tru ^» lucent 

Wiurnneots ht spUtberq . Afrjcn 
[■been . ; reas*uriu« for, the 

'.“ring the p>ist dteade the 


As one by one South Africa’s neighbours achieve independence in the wake 
of colonialism, the Republic stands firm in its own traditions. The ■ 
economy remains sound and the neighbours, however they disparage the 
. regime, cannot. shake off their dependence. 

In his contribution to our series of articles on trends underlying the news in the 
trouble spots of the world, JAMES BARBER explores the tensions of a country ' 
where great wealth co-exists with grinding poverty, co-operation with deep mistrust 

cloak of White states that was 
trapped around South Africa has 
been swept away— as first die Por- 
tuguese withdrew from Mozam- 
bique and Angola, and later tha 
Rhodesian Whites were . defeated by 
the Black nationalists of Zimbabwe. 

The triumphs of Robert Mugabe In 
Zimbabwe and Santora Machel in 
Mozambique, together with South 
Africa’s disastrous intervention in 
Angola, have shaken White con- 
fidence and boosted that of the 
Blacks. 


Now the -South Africans . are 
struggling wirli the Namibian issue 
—anxious ro avoid a government 
drawn from the socialist South West 
Africa Peoples ... Organization 
(SWAPO) and vet' hoping to reach 
an international agreement on the 
future of the territory either with 
the UN or at least the 'western 
states. Tlte South Africans have 
succeeded in prolonging negotia- 
tions with the. UN. and the 
group of five ' Western States, 
while the moderate, mixed- 
race Democratic Turnhalle Alliance 
,(DTA) tries to establish Itself, 
hut. there is no . certainty that 
the strategy will, succeed.. What is 
nerhftps'inbst Indicative of change 
hi the sub continent is that the 
South Africans are negotiating at 
all, and even considering . a UN 
supervised flection. Fifteen years 
ago no South -, African government 
would have thought of such a thins ; 
instead It would have, claimed the 
territory. as an. integral part of the 
Republic. , -. 

Namibia (or. South West' Africa, 
ris It is still known in South Africa) 
was an ex-German . colony which 
Was transferred to South Africa 
under a beagiio of Nations mandate 
111 of ' 


tha South African Government, .wit it 
its “ right wing ” suspicious that die 
Whites of Namibia are being aban- 
doned. At another level It is a major 
international problem— dragging In 
the United Nations, and a group of 
five Western states (United States, 
united Kingdom, France, Canada, 
and West Germany) who are trying 
to lubricate the diplomatic machin- 
ery. and they are doing this to a 
background of threats and counter 
threats of economic sanctions. 

The position is finely balanced. 
A conference, has now.hedii agreed- 
for January in Mozambique. If tlto 
negotiations fail the Western state# 
■will be faced with great inter- 
national -pressures to impose snnci 
tion s, but even if agreement caii he 
reached on .the interim steps to ail 
election and a new government, 
there ivill. be a 'long, difficult inter- 
regnum with UN forces -trying to 
retain order between armies and 
parties that do not trust each other. 
Change in Namibia is not coming 
easily. 

Changes have not' been confined 


force, the vision has disappeared. . 

Most National Party leaders no 
longer believe that precise social 
and politLif structures can be im- 
posed from above- Cabinet minis- 
ters now openly admit that, apart- 
heid is a route to. an unknown des- 
tination not an end 'In itself. This 
lack of certainty is reflected in the 
Gove Jriient’s constitutional pro- 
posals. They are advanced with 
'hesitation: — more like kite-flying, to 
test hot only the wind but whether 
the kite will fly at all. 


With such uncertainty deep dlvl- 
aioiis" JidV’e appealed.' These 'were 
dramatized In the contest for the 
National Party leadership and in the 
MU ldergate scandal, and have been 
personalised and ' linked io tradi- 
tional provincial rivalries. -While 
P.' W. Both n of the Cape won the. 
struggle for the premiership the 
mrty has not closed' ranks behind 
tint, because the right wing,; led 
by Addries Treurnient, the leader 
of the powerful Transvaal section. 


to South Africa's borders. Inside 
the Republic White political atti- 
tudes are confused aiid- uncertain, 
the Afrikaner-dominated National 
PHity remains in firm control of 
tii “ government, with no serious 
challenge from the opposition Pro- 
gressive Federal . Party, but tljare is 
deep division within the ruling 
.party itself. 

,. In rite, ptet the . National Party 
has presented a monolithic image— 
confident of Its cause and united ■ 
behind its .lender. Never was- tliat 
clearer than during rite premiership ■ 
of Hendrik Verwoerd, He led the 
Afrikaners like a Mnso*, giving to 
the chosen people tablets nu which 
wore written' tlip cdiiimnndmems of 


at .‘the end of the First World War. 

Since the end of the Second World apartheid^ drireiT' miKl'vt , " desniso 
War there has been a constant tun- and ostracise them but theiAfrlka- 
of-Wn,- between the (IN, which tier volk (mobilized through the 
claims, to hove inherited tho - - ...» 

J^ngue's. responsibilities and insists 
that , the territory be granted bide- 
iteitdeiicti, and tno Sputh Africans - 
who control and administer Numfbij 
and claim the 1 right to decide its 
flit tire. Although the South Africans, 
hove, now accepted the. prinriglp nf 


C arty has not closed' ranks behind 
im, b 
r Ad t 

the pt_ ; 

see Botha as a dangerous liberal. 
Froin. .the Cabinet downwards, the 
party is divided by policy, person- 
ality and. province. 

-Botha is a'n able -organizer. His 
Image is that of g manager, not 
an intellectual or a statesman ; his 
approach stresses efficiency and 
organization rather than- 'principles 
or broad goals. His rasnbnse * to 
-South Africa's- prnbleins nai boon 
to introduce some mild rofofms, 
place ■ his supporters in key posi- 
tions. reorganize tliq . machinery of 
government: and promote military- 
leaders 'and officials into the top ' 
poilcy.ihaking ■ bodies. . Far. from 
rallying the Afrikaner - volk with 
emotional slogans he hmi introduced 
a policy- of thoroughness and effi- 
ciency. 

The. broad approach ; hns ' bean 
.labelled “.tout I st.rbtogy *' bused on 
' d military psaossiminL ■ that revolt! 


guiige mid attitude that i.t remiuis- 
reni of the colonial nutiiumius in 
the lOStls — ■" The Clacks must leant 
to .run hefnre they cun walk"; 
“ Leo n untie pr tigress must precede 
political advancement ” ; "Time is 
needed for training, experience and 
education *’ ; “A middle class must 
bu cheated with u stukq in the 
country.” 

The reforms have therefore lo lie 
seen in their proper light. There 
is no suggestion of one person one 
vote; or of a radical redistribution 
of the country’s wealth. Rather 
they are modifications of the exist- 
ing structure — a little more control 
of local affairs for the Blacks here, 
and better job opportunities there. 
They seem designed to ameliorate 
injustices not to reorder the society. 
Perhaps they cau best be seen in 
terms of a change of question asked 
by the Whites. In the past the ques- 
tion. was (and, as far as the right 
wing is concerned, still is today): 
" How. can we Whites ensure our 
continued control of the whole 
South . African society ? " BO ilia anti 
his fo (fouter* now appeur to be 
asking “How cbii we Whites ensure 
our continued separata Identity, our 
rights lo decide our own of Fairs, 
ahd tp retain our high standards' qf 
living ? ’* . If the answers to the 
latter^ group of questions implies 
granting some rights and rewards 
.to the* Blacks then so be It, but 
that does not imply that the Whites 
are prepared to risk majority rule 
short of defeat in revolutionary war. 


On The Black side of the political 
equation, there is alsp uncertainty. 
This is not about the final goal— 
(For, with few exceptions, the Black 
political, leaders aim at majority 
Vulc—hut about the methods to be 
-employed . and who Is to take’ the 
lead.. This argument over method 


-employed and who Is to take’ the 


tenges from, those, who believe (hat 
incremental reform can be achieved 
to those who preach that revolution 
1? the only course; from those who 
are prepared to . work with the 
Whites -.to tlioSu who reu-r-t ail 
cornacr.- . .. ..... 

. The differences over iqcrlmci are 
mirrored in l he spread of nltcrna- 
.tive..- Black Iq^dersltip: •' («). The 
banned iiationulist.. parties -r- the 
African National Congress - (ANC), 
and the Pan African Congress 
(PAC), witii llieir .overseas’ head- 
quni lqis bates ' and ' underground 
. movements, in, the Republic ; (b) 

!,, MHHC Of 


independence the process ;tow>r<I« 
that Is fiiitqrly contested- A r phi.- 
luvul it is a. ’ domestic. i'iri'diltfiu;>fui > ' 


National Parly) were confident that 
their ciiuse' was just, and would 
succeed-, ,Alt. - that has ’ 1 gond. 
.Althougli . grand apaitlfoid lius 
partly been implemented, pud Some 
Black .'.hoinehmde have .received' 
tev’lf, T : ftiflepandence and 

ftltjinugh the legislation of separa- " 
Amt; and /difijnmi Option are. Imp!*- r 
d; forgo., and snoietluie* ' 
■ ruMilte* huroa ticracy and ■ ■ police 


The iiontefond leaders, ...» 

whom, .like Motanzinia of the 

J ruuskei now have their." indupen- 
ant”i buses, but foi*' the future 

, j.--— — , — . - -- --- .... .--r Iho' luost important may. prove to be 

battlefield, but juust be countered' BUtiielezi backed by iiis powerful 
by nnlitical and sdcial - initiatives, -fo.batiiu ' htovcmoiiii ; (cj The Hfork 

ftepscious ness._ leaders who ate 
strong in Hid universitias and liUyu 
produced. South Africa’.< greatest 
martyr, Steve. Biko j (ti) The tom- 
oil tt eo leadership in -tjio: pilfout 
aroas.aiid hdtehiy. die. Co mm It tea,’, 
of - Twi • ' Iti ; .Sosvetq- .- led . ;l»y fW 
MptfojH-; ■ fo) •. The 'triMq • iukioh 
, m ri'ctedinufol oq.iwje.^, 


t ion cannot bo cimtoinqd mi : .thp 
attlefleld, but must lie. countered 
by noli deal and social - initiatives^ 
: lit the. s^ciul jand economic, fields 
the government is , attempting t'u 
improve aspects of tit ^Blacks* Tot — 


f, 


r t ■ Iitsti ■ for - ills m nee, .. Sbwoto - is io 
lave elebulpity, ihero era. to. be 


■ mpdlficalio^R in tlie pass., laws, and 
soma .' res trit? tiphs have ! been jitfotj 


lit, 
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I nMAinient it has become on that achieved without some cooperation, 
dependent it nas, ereatest Also past experience has shown how 

dangeV ,nay ' not^be a vegime^hosriie difficSlt.it is to break away. Zambia 
to the West taking power, but a is a prime example. During the 
E “'of order* l-db. u. UDl P«-i.d . .h. ^ 
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induct rial chaos auempis iu i turns M 

is the dancer of on the White smith. Ill particular 
W hile 1 1 1 C t Vi 1 A f r I c a ceded- she tried to find new routes tor her 
revolution m South Africa expion ade _ including a Chinese con. 
>„K outwards, a diffen.il t UP* « * . nf r>ll t0 Dnr eS 


danger ist he Salaam on the Tanzanian const The f 

}?£. c ‘ S?5r decades^ many White results always fell short of Zambia's 
Africans have nurtured hopes, and part of the explanation 
501,1,1 . Ati leans ii r , f f ,hat country’s present economic { 

=£sr£S ] 

mitif l he n "d-1 970s. Then. with the the Portuguese withdrew, when it ■ 
collanse of the Portuguese empire, found it needed to accept Smith 
sSi,. governments* came i.rtn African tr.de .hrongh .he port d 


attempts to reduce her dependence 
on the White south, lit particular 
she tried to find new routes for her 
trade — including a Chinese con. 
strutted line of rail to Dnr es 


Ilf. .o riff I.* : MW*. M-M. N , vcl ,„ 0 . P „ honlofieh, will be .he economy 

White sheep of S3 

the family |S S? 

flLlilU .igietniem ,i«, ; ,„ IM iiiiih a nm tifaceled slialegy, 

between iliu iac« io 


ower to South 


from page five 


. ■ i | .. :,i, llt i. uk . society short »f revolution; 

leaders, wild have links "H)!; 1 „ revolutionary war. Hi 


S change the is pursuing a ntult if aceted strategy. ern 
inn; second, trying in involve iiwlf |t| ih * aiv 


■Mtcn, „ mv.ihiiiniiurv war. There are roots ” movements of bus boy»o s < larger global scene may be created ment tl - - r - , , 

mu vciiiv ills, bin ai« .m ii»poM.mi ■ llctiove that there is a school disturbances, and unde by , he ) ncrcas j nB international ten- fea| . being smothered, but that fear 

l.uii.i in t heir nwu nglii ; ift V- ’ , i ivhorchv the government union wemmes, Hm at ilw same ,j 0|1 ,|, c Indian Ocean and the i; greatly enhanced by the nature of 

Fmallv, the v.nuhs wlm have j 5, £ J?n n tmiula and firm cun sup- lime continuing to emphasize that Persian Gulf. • The South African Sputh African society. First there 

emeiCLil from nbveur iiy t« lend the g " .»i s "!l s i, m that may ho the final iriumph can only come Government has always wanted a j s fear of capitalist exploitation-. 
ui uteris in silimils and colleges, 5 S J-.», ,-eviiluiitiniiry war, through the armed struggle. It defence alliance with the West, but, 0 f the South Africans drawing eR 

It U iiu easy tusk in organize a all ,1 war that some Willies flunk sees itself us n rovolulionnry vail- 0|her tban tbe now defunct Simon*- the wealth for their own profit, 
lllai k iiiii v«' in ent ill S. .mil Attica ?,,‘ e ..wiii guard parly. town Agreement with Britain that and of ma or multi-national conv l 

,.ll ." ”h"m I...VV I....I tlii.il llU ,i V “J!, ,X"s K rviii m ho, never been achieved Will, .he panies like Anglo-American bond, r 


but to little effect. Although the un- Despite such advantages the Block 
certainties created by the presence rulers are equally conscious of the 
of the Cubans and the socialist gov- drawbacks of cooperation. What- 
ernmeiits linger on a more immedi- ever the racial and ideological com- 
aii* form of involvement in the pjetion of the South African govern* 
larger global scene may be created ment the small neighbours would 
bv ihe increasing International ten- fear being smothered, but that fear 
siou in i lie Indian Ocean and the ; ; greatly enhanced by the nature of 


JUaik urn vi- in rut ill Jmnin ftttica |hl . v Clll| w | n . guuiu pony. 

mid .ill nf them luive had tlien jj rtSI|U i,-*^ gr.-at tipiiniisin in 

iliifiailiM's arid ciis. -j.. , Hi | iwt'enw | ir |j,. vif ,h:i ( relatively pwccful . rnvnluHon were 

have iuiw eiiierguil. !■ trii.uiv AN*. ro i m - nl n.m b c . iichievcd. lliw If Hldjor rCIOllHIOIl nCrC 
i\ the Mimuirst nf the exile nmvc- t , s ljf llllsl and midersiuiul- . . j.. c n „||| Africa 

me ms. Over recent years, «m* j n « hniween the rni’cs— the Blacks to tieielop III 30UII1 rtinta 


renewed world tension it is possible nating their economies. Every offer 
i lint South Africa may be accepted of South African aid must send I 
into Western defence calculations shiver down somebody's spide. ■■ 
even if only on S n informal basis. The reB ction against South 


both In tin* Republic and abroad Remi f ll0 , e foiiiis. the While* have f ar outside that Country 

where it is often recognized « the ft tt | e f n jt|i in the Blacks ability io 

Ugliitnaie voice of South Africa % n1 | e t he country efficiently or to ■ ■ — 


leadership rather than confining 

■ ■ ■*! ... Tkiral (IIP 


me nls. Over i -wizt-nl- years, aiu r |MSll ; Mll t | 10 ru ccs— the Blacks ih imuu|i m u>uun. eV0ll xl onX y on Btl informal oasis. The re action ogainst Soulh 

dt spile . cmmiwiiiK intei nii liU " imlv fuiili in the Whites :i woU ||l have Oil impud It . is that fear which alerted anti- Africa . s rac i sn , j s even stronger. 

Mitiggles. ii has ininvcd a rcviva abi |i, v nr inieiitinii in inmnluco 11 »ouu| iwh «» h«p apnrriiwd groups to protest at the HmV can the i ea ders of the neigh- 

both iu the Republic and abroad Remi f„ c lefomis. the Whiles have far outside that COlllltry meeting between the South African bouring Black states easily accept 

where it is often recognized as, the (iftle faith in the Blacks ability to Fnreinn Minister ( Pik Botha) rnn0 pi-ailnn with a country w 

Ugh im.it e voice of South Africa s r|1 j e the L . oun trv efficiently or to » 1 ■ 1 and Dr Luns, tlie Nato Secretary wb i c h men are denied rights on the 

Black* Set und the Inkutlia Move- justice, peace and stability. Thfl iev ,»lutlonaiv rule envisaged General. If it were to happen there bnsla of having a Black skin? At 

ment is sufficiently strong < tor j| 0wercr> f or those who have such . . urban Blncks u^suines that Is a danger of a backlash among i u ji lls Nyerere said, the situatloa 

BmheUzl to make a hid Iwr naiiniisi lhwc , ir « a few encouraging - . Africa’s economic develop- Blacks, of their interpreting the in Soulh Africa is * a negation of 

leadership rather than confining si „ There is. for instance, a * oroduces certain social and situation in terms of race rather our vei . y existence”. The Bkck 
himself to the An His. Lliml. IM BCnu ine debate ahoni future opijn ns nolitiCHl outcomes. The very than power politics, and therefore ru iers see South Africa ns the lml 

spontaneous movements »i»i«n ainonR t |ic Whiles, In a wnv which ‘ cccss „f vviiiie capitalism is seen turning away from the west. HC| in a drama which has witnessed j 

have orisen in the inwnxiups act never umk place in Rhodesia. . ^| arx £ 9£s j 0 be digging its own While these global concerns exist ,b e overthrow of colonialism acroa i 

not only «■ a pressure un inc rbeie the Whiles were so worried £ by creating a Black mnnv of South Africa's International the continent, and the international | 
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by Leslie Hill 


Of all tlie prntdliioiiL intellectual 
figure* to have come to [he fore- 
front in France aver the last two 
decade, s, Michul Foucault has been, 
to British eyes, perhaps nnc of die 
most fascinating, but also one of the 
mast rccn/ritnuu. The paradox is 
illustrated well by these three 
haoks. With the publication of 
llerculine Barbin pud Colin Gordon's 
selection bf recant writings, the 
nuinbor of books written or edited 
by Foucault available in English has 
now risen to 12. Yet at the same 
time, hath Gordon, in presenting his 
collection,, and Alan Sheridan, in 
prefacing his own introductory 
study, speak of the neod to make 
Fnucjull’s work more approachable 
for F.iiglish audiences. Despite the 
wide diffusion of his texts and not- 
withstanding the efforts of a few 
significant pockets of activity, it 
would seem that Foucault's work 
has still to claim the place it merits 
in debate in this country. 

The reasons, for- 1 his-ore -doubilaas 
many. Within the spectrum of uni- 
versity- curricuiu and specialized dis- 
ciplines, Foucault’s position is shift- 


ing and complex. Professor of the 
History of Systems of Thought at 
the Coll&ge de France, he straddles 


areas normally associated with his- 
tory, philosophy, politics, sociology, 
or the history of science, yet his 
work cannot be located with con- 
fidence .in any of these, though 
formulating , crucial questions for 
the exercise' and function of each. 
Moreover,. Foucault’s language, 
with its radical iticisi vert ess end 
elaborate, rhetoric, not only poses 
problems of translation (though in 
this respect Fou&aUlt has, for the 
most part, been well served), but 
also proves difficult to accommodate 
to accepted canons of discourse. 

There are difficulties* too, -of 
political context. For Foucault is 
not a writer engaged in the dis- 
interested pursuit of . knowledge, but 
rather one concerned,. as he put* it 
u . w Bh “ doing historical ■ work 
that has ' political meaning, utility 
and effectiveness M ; And in France, 
where of late the legitimacy- of 
parliamentary institutions has per- 
jiaps been more fiercely contested 
wan In a Country like our own, 


who range from Muoist militants to 
Marxist intellectuals, historians, 
geographers, psychomialysts and 
others. Foucault explores much of 
the documentary and theoretical 
background io his two most recent 
books. Discipline and Punish, and 
the first volume of his History of 
Sexuaiity-~The Will lo Knowledge, 
The persistent focus of these dia- 
logues is identified by Colin Gor- 
don’s title Power/ Knowledge. Gor- 
don himself adds an afLerword and 
provides an exhaustive bibliography 
nf Foucuuli's writings. 

The central thrust of Foucault's 
receiu work, as reflected in these 
interviews, has been to demonstrate, 
by historical research as well os 
theoretical inquiry, the inadequacy 
of traditional Juridical conceptions 
of political power. Foucault views 
their emphusis on the legal charac- 
ter nf poliLicul authority as mis- 
I uudiug — irrespective of whether the 
liurpo.se is lo sanction the practice 
of power by the few on behalf of 
the many, or to challenge the 
repressive nature of such power in 
the inline of u more equable or 
more compassionate rule of law. 
For Foucault, such conceptions 
derive more from the monarchic 
pre-history of modern industrialized 
societies, and survive as.a ritualized 
spectacle to pacify social conflict 
mid to blm; the effective history of 
political power. In the realm nf 
theory, Foucault argues, the 
monarch’s head has yet to full. 

The burden of Foucault’s studies 
of the strategics of power at work 
in the realms nf the prison and 
sexuality is that,, already from the 
close of the eighteenth century, 
political power ceases to be an 
apparatus which merely condemns, 
excludes or represses. Modern 
societies, for Foucault, function not 
- 'nx-- "societies' of repression, but as 
societies bent on noridalizatlon and 
technical control. This is not to 
deny that, in specific instances . 
power does impose penalties of 
silence and practise acts of exclu- 
sion. Foucault himself had already- 
argued as much iu his earlier Mad- 
ness and Civilisation. 

Iu that book his purpose was to 
read off the repressive nature of 
western' rationalism and psychlaLrlc 
'methods from the way the mad had 
been confined and institutionalized 
and expropriated of their possibili- 
ties of language. And despite the 
criticisms he addresses in these In- 
terviews .to the romanticism of that 
book— it had conceived of madness 
as an unchanging and irreducibly 
alien silence — Foucault is content 
to maintain the general approach 
he adopted. But he is ready to 
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concede its partial nature and in 
his later work has sought to -place 
the concept of repression within a 


. r-i- ' • • i. . _ . . ■ i- rnnpl'Huinf. ... 


much larger content. Here he finds 
that control lies not only in curbing 
people's undesirable actions but 
alsq. in actively inciting desirable 
behaviour. In. Foucault’s 'more 
recent studies, power is no longer 
viewed as a preeminently- negative 
force operating through a system 
. of prohibitions and - sanctions. 
Rather, he argues, power needs to 
be understood as a ' positive and 
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inhabit Cawe^-OBserWlrselfct-ea- 
tively, and produces, under such 
names as criminality or sexuality, 
new areas .foe scrutiny and control, 
new tactics and techniques for sub- 
jugation. . . 

Examples abound, in' Foucault’s 
work of this -shift .In tlie regimes of 
political power. At the beginning of 
the nineteenth contury, for instance, 
the extension and development of 
the prison ' signalled a complex re- 
organ izatkn in the tactics of politi- 
cal powOr... No longer marked in 
their flesh by the stigmata of their 
crime? end held up fot public iii- 
spectiqn, offenders became the ob- 
jects of new types of knowledge 
and inquiry, now ahnod at .correct* 
ing the soul- rather than punishing 
the body. Though tho prison failed 
(qs* it-, contluuqff to.'AaJO |iq : tlip 
avoived ..intention of eliminating 
crime; it was successful id othgr 
strategic end productive ways k ,For 
it now became possible to encircle 
crime by confining' it to a particular 
sub-class, of social i' deviants, kept 1 
carefully distinct from tiw . work* 
in jt pqpnlation qt large. At tile saple 


time the siting of prisons in the 
heart of many cities acted as a re- 
minder to tlie wayward, As a result, 
criminality was ibss liable to take 
on the collective and generalized 
form of open rebellion, and close 
surveillance could be maintained 
with the aid of underworld spies 
and agents proiiocateurs. In turn, 
the invention of this new milieu 
of criminality served as an import- 
ant tool in justifying and making 
possible a more extensive pqliciug 
of society as a whole, as well an 
helping to populate the new colon- 
ial acquisitions and, in some Cases, 
as in Lquis Napoleon’s coup of 1851, 
In assisting the takeover of govern- ' 
ment. In each of these instances, 
the prison became a means not or 
repressing crime, but of managing 
It, not of eliminating criminaTUy,- 
but of utilizing it for -tactical and 
strategic ends. 

In parallel but distinct fashion, 
Foucault . argues that since the 
seventeenth century a sequence -'of 
historical shifts, involving an exten- 
sion of religious techniques of con- 1 
(sssipn. ; .jtovy.., jnetboda- v In.;.- th*\ 
scientific scrutiny of sex and new 

E rocedures of psychiatric inquiry, 
as.alowly transformed us into the 
willing hostages of a shameful 
enigma, that of our sexuality. From ' 
Foucamt’S viewpoint, sexuality , ' is 
not a biological given, but aq inven- 
tion of knowledge and. a creation., 
of power. And we would be alngu- 
lar.y ill-advised, Fodcaulc digues, to 
expect from an unharnessing oE our 
psxiiality an emancipation from - 

f recisely those politics, which, far ' 
ron> ! repressing sex, . have taught " 
lis.'tliot it is the essence d£ qur 
psychological well-beiilg. .- ; 

: It is clear that, in Foucault’s 
recent .work, the relation between 
pnwe:* and knowledge lias become . 
crucial. But priwei-, . for- Foucault, 
doer not distort or corrupt the ideal -, 
objectivity o£ knowledge, nor! does ; 
knriwJefJgO'.’aCt-'as 1 tt vehicle of.-, 
expression ' for political. DOweV. 
Rnther; the'twd are mutually Imply-, 
jiigi: Power,- 'Foucault erg tier, ■-» 
IrtiawnMt ." Ijr, ’ krtowledge.' ■' • Yet’,' 
F o u c bid t v da e j ■' not suggest ■ ; that : 
power hhd ’kboWledge Ure In ( fhftia : 
way a violation of the - dignity tmd > 


sanctity oE the individual. The 
individual, both as a concept and as 
a reality is the historical product 
of a centuries-long labour of 
inquiry. The individual does not 

f ireceds power and knowledge but 
s one of .their creations. 

In Foucault’s studies, human 
beings, individuals or the sovereign 
masses are not the actors of history, 
for political power, applies itself to 
anonymous bodies.: - As in medldfte 
or penology, knowledge and power 
intervene directly on to the human 
flesh, dividing it up into a series 
of objects for investigation and 
control, charting out its movements. 
Knowledge works on human bodies 
as on.ao man-'-raw materials, trans- 
forming and jshioping. them to pro.-, 
dues new t atiotis of power and 
new areas ol turvei Hance. 

Political ptwer, from this perspec- 
tive, is not- the possession of a 
social qlass, blit a proliferating, 
eponymous - force which . .cannot, ibe 
attributed to the Ideological, self- 
expression of a unified economic 
group. Indeed, the hegemonic 
dominance of one class over another 
in our societies is a result of a 
dispersed technology of power, and 
cannot, for Foucault, sorve as a con- 
cept for analysing it. Disseminated 
through many and varied discourses 
and institutions, power possesses! tiq 
single determining centre !apd can- 
not be Identified with a monolithic 
state nppdtai us, which it largely out- 
strips. It is here that. Foucault's 
reappraisal of .the ground and theory 
of contemporary > Marxism is at its 
niost stringent. But the relation to. 
Marx is a pohiplex one, for .while 
Foucault rejects the thesis that 

f iower is determined in the last 
ustapee by the economic base, he 
doqs sq jn order, to rework and 
extend ,1110 notion- of .politics as 
girtigBle aijd conflict. -Indeed In Ids 
ricqnt , Work, far from ro lying on 
structuralist, idude^s of-' analysisj 
FducaulCs fmnles of' TefOt'eiiod are 
those of strategy .and combat: Poli- 
tics, he suggests, in. a characteristic 
reversal/ is the coittlnuation of war-‘ 
fflre Dy otiiar ni^Hns. • 

Thai' e a re. tlio^e who. would. -charge 
that Foucault's pecqutu of political 
power is .unduly' tentacular and 


ubiquitous. It I* true that Foucault 
oiTers scant comfort to traditiniial 
theorists of the left in their search 
for the weakest link iu the chain 
of power. But tlie essential impulse 
behind his work is Unmistakable. 
For his endeavour is to throw light, 
by a scrutiny of ihe past, on the 
material history of the present, atul 
he has not shrunk from associating 
himself with groups, like prisoners’ 
orgoiiizfl tions, which have striven, in 
localized arenas, to modify the 
strategic balance of political power. 
For Foucault, while power is dis- 
persed through tlie whole network 
of society, it also provokes as ita 
own inevitable corollary correspond- 
ing possibilities of resistance. Power 
u a two-way relationship, and it may 
be prised from the hands oE those 
H serves. If there is no privileged 
centre to tho political stage, this at 
least means that power can be coun- 
tered on its multiple fronts by acts 
of local and direct resistance. 

In its own modest way, llerculine 
Harbin, one nf the case hisiciric-i 
from Foucault’s multi-volume his- 
tory of sexuality, chronicles one 
such resistance lo Lhe regimes of 
power /knowledge. For some years, 
tn hi$ work on asylums, hospitals, 
prisons and sexuality, Foiicmilt has" 
bc&u moving towards what 'may 
only be described as a political, 
lii story of bodies.' In his 'j> obligation 
of the 'memoirs of Herciifine Bat-biu 
and a the accompanying dossier uf 
medical and legal reports ho gjva* 
one glimpse of what lies within the 
orbit of such a history, The book 
documents an episode in the elabor- 
ation of knowledge about sexuality 
and the application uf that know- 
ledge to human bodies: 

Herculine Barbin was born a 
hermaphrodite, . equipped, as the 
medical reports state, with embry- 
onic male genitalia but also many 
Female Features. Raised as a girl in 
the cloying atmosphere of a convent 
school, llerculine . recounts the 
pleasures and intimacies of those 
early years with guileless simplicity. 
At her majority, however, after a 
strange interlude with a fellow- 
schoolgirl, it comes to light, through 
the involvement of the church and 
medical science, that she is not what 1 
she has been taken- to be. In other 
centuries, Foucault tells 'us, sha 
would have had the choice of deter- 
mining her own sex, on condition' 
that sTie abide by that decision. Tit 
1860, however, things have changed, 
and medical science reclasses her as, 
a male. Unable, as her own account' 
bitterly underscores, to adapt to the 
demands' of the world to which she 
has been exiled, Abel, bs slid is 
eloquently renamed, retreats pro- 
testing into the. noii-ideutlty of hi? 
own body and, in what some will see' 
as an act of desperate resistance;' 
cpmnfits suicide at the age of 30. 

Both fjercrifuie Barbin and Power/ 
Knowledge provide e direct and 
challenging introduction to Fou- 
cault’s work to date. Alan .Sheri- 
dan’s study, Michel Foucault r the 
will tp truth, 'offers an indirect 
route, .and gives a closely sympathe- 
tic overall account- of Foucault'*' 
published writings. Its purpose, '4*' 
the 'author freely adniits, is to give 
a /uniting commentary on Foucaults' 
work, interlarding its general, assess- 
ment oE Foudaqlt's importance witlr . 
extensive 'quotation end' summary. ' 
Sheridan, displays a cogent and 
meticulous knowledge of Ins subject, 
and brirlgs to bear in his exposition 
of Foucault's work the precise atten- 
tion to detail *and nuance which- 
characterizes the translator he lias, 
often been. Though there are times . 
when 1 lie- tends, tq view Foucault's 
shiftiug itinerary as an unduly well-- 
wrought whole, and despite the note 
of shrillness- which accompanies his 
somewhat schematic account of 
Foucault’s relation to Marxism,' 
Sheridan lias written □ book which 
unfamiliar or perplexed readers will 
consult with profit. Sheridan would’ 
doubtless be the first to- admit that 
his own purpose in writing .will' 
have been fulfilled if, as a result, 
Foucault's work is pushed closer to 
the centre oE debate in this coun- 
try.. But he would no less concede 
that there • is ita substitute to the 
excitement and energy comhiuuL 
cared ' by prolonged exposure fro 
Foucault’s -own imposing body of 
work. 

Leslie Hill fa JecLurer m French 
studies at the \ University of IVar- 
ivick..' 
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Ur ban uiifh r < a i*i*lnisy ,i« a iccogniml 
hruiiL-h nf ilu* discipline is but u 
dec ml e tilil ; llmuidi are carl iei 

eihiiuKrtijihie rt-iHirf* «»f t-'iiy life. 
Inc* chs irmly number* «f Miciid 
hiiiIii iipulupisis arc tuinicted in the 
riry •'Hid tlmugli many f"L'us nit ilmsc 
jmnii^.iiils whiiM: sininju 1 wild 

i-Miiic in it miles m'« alien **> U'e 
itn m mam wtsii'i n pattern. t lie native 
white it unlay m> lunger nuisitlc 
ilu- jiit lirnpol i illicit' purview. Hu* 
edy environment puses. new* ehull*n- 
i*i>« fur ilu 1 aniliiii]iolf»jli>l, leading 
him tn ili-vcltip Itis i henries and 
lei tniiipics. The .inilu npnlngv of llie 
rily (.linpc* am In opulngy in the rity. 

With tkill iind vlmwitcc ll.iniici« 
imco llii'iiu*> in the dev i*ln pair lit 
nf in ban u**e;tn1i. primarily in i!«' 
wnt'l. uf tile ClluaiJo M'luml nl 
sm inluniMs ititil tlu* Mniii'holei ' 
ltiiiuleH I. iii up > 111111 * liiMiluiv Mu'ial 
nntliiiipnli'i'.t'tf’*. Hu bufihti signifi- 
cmi l ly with W. I. Tim mas who 
1 ‘iiipli.isi/rri the need in liiiilt'isi.uin 
how ilu* pLopht he inp >t mlied viewed 
ilu world, their “ definition '■[ the 
Munition and win* iuJviiruttil the 
Use uF pel' sun ul iliicumuilti. Hutlei 
his direction vuliulile eili»inpsrii|»ltii- 
Minim* uf the so call mi “ disorgani- 
zed" groups in I’liicaU" were ouj- 
line toil. Ill** siu.ee e.or ICulieit 1 ‘.irk 
♦fiiilduicii’Oil snt'iiil ocnlmty ii\ a ttunv 
sin inlogiirtl unpitiMcIi; but u w«»s 
Pm k'(. nut in luu* Kuliei t Kerf field 
who ruined the , term, " ndk nil- 
lure and contra sled il with the 
concept of “ ui baiiitalinn . 

The Mint CII li in nr. MIC ini d ill Inn |'1(- 
lugtsE* v*hn for ilie nuw.i part had 
Md rled their career* o-Jtli conven- 
tional mullet nf t radii modi rural 
Mieiely und then unwed nntn the 
Copper Melt, cinphusi/ed both the 
uulisnotity nf the town und ihe per- 
sistence of tribalism within it. 
The idea nf the steady detri- 
bnlixatinn . of the native was 
rejected in Favour of a model 
CDiphaswiti)* behaviour which alter- 
Diifed as the , individual .moved 


mi jinn ii in Edinburgh) by nrimh 
Miciid unihropnloBy. 

1 [miner/, defines suiiid an thro* 
pohmy us the stitily of Individual 
participation in specific situations; 
bv panic! punt iibservuiion the 
nritlimpiviugist examines primarily 
the in cli vidviul’s cons cions moss of 
the siiiiuiinii ami the networks of 
relationships. ’these relationships 
belong to five domains : kinship, 
work, recreation, neighbourhood 
hikI traffic (ilie casual encounter) ; 
cities cun he differentiated in the 
ex i ci u to which these domains are 
eithur segregated nr overlapping. 
Individicik differ in their network 
type — some nt l* socially iSAlutod, 
some nre ciienpsu luted within a 
siuull circle nf friends in which nl! 
d mi ui ins find impression. fur some 
rite friend. ships nf one domain nre 
segregated frinn tit use of others. 
Members of a single network 
duvci up n suh-iu Imre within the 
riiv. Cum r ary lo those who 
ih<* ia>k ok* urban nut I tropology 84 
the description of the city ns u 
single iiisiiTtiiiun, llunitviv sees it 
ns a limit iuidt* nf suciul networks. 

Iii beginning with Thomas und 
ending with Coffman, llmmer? 
ciisirlr imllralm his concern with 
iildividtul heliiiviniir. Ills muta- 
iibniK reflect Iiis nppr mu'll — the city 
is ,i sup ui in. irk et in which the ill- 
tliviiluiil shops urouiid fur, ready- 
mu tie roles ; tir a Muge mi wlticit 
luuiiiu-quiiit “ pur a variety nf mean 
ini's mi show ** fur public inspec 
i inn, appi'iii’iil or ruieciiiui. 
Ilniiiii i / emu in u ally emphasises 

i lint the city i> purl uf u wider 
si a in l system, Inti he follows the 
Mm ii- he >u*r sell uni in limiting 
i in tlii-up ohmical aui'-ntimi fo the 
specific situation, influenced though 
it may lie by extern*! factors. 

Tl*c net inns nf the individual arc 
seen thus tn derive more front 
i. hi. in bis own consciousness chan' 

1 1 mil tin* ilemands nt' the outside 
world. In citing the intriguing 
variety of menial occupations found J 
in i be informal sector of Third 
World cii ins Manner/ stresses tile 
ingenuity nf the city folk rather 
ilia i the economy which obliges 
tbr-m tu alluviate their poverty in 
(hi; wav. In Honnciv/s anthropology 
■licit arc busy interact ing with one 
another, hut they worn to have no 
view of the wnrld as a whole, or 


Class and cultural identity 


The Dnsques : the Franco years and 
beyond 

by Robert P. Clark 

Univeridty of Nevada Press, $17.50 

ISBN 0 87417 057 5 


linked thematically around a set nf 
issues : wlmr the author secs us the 
clash between ethnicity and econo- 
mic class us a determinant of 
Basque politics; the effects of in ; 


ing hecuuse it emerges ai , 
conventional account of Fnamy 
ecunomic pulicy from amateby tl- • 
ihe Opus Dei ; only one fifth d«ji 
with the involvement of ttoqiii 


. duMrializa-Mon on the Basque pen* capital with Madrid. Writing of ib< 

pie ; and the violence of ETA under labour movement, however, til. 

T , n ^ in . a repressive dictatorship and under social and environmental effects dr 

l? “«• IKiS ?nd P LlK^iii!dt3M today's cemi*e-righc Madrid govern- rapid mdusiiial unit ion and tttaflS 

Franco s death and Uie institution ment nf non-Basque workers is forcefuBi! 

,cf ■ conveyed. “ ” 

This account nf the Basques auj! 


of (icinocracy, the ethnic nationalist 
movements within ilto Spanish state 
reached a peak of expectation and 
oil ll nisi asm. The slrident demands 
of Busqiit! nationalists in particular 
had become a mujor problem for 
the government in Mudrid, because 
its delicate moves to keep the peace 
and institute political freedoms 


Professor Clark's stance is made 

clear at the stair. Married to the 

daughter of .in exiled Basque their struggle for iiHtiormJ ‘ iddiite|i 
nationalist he feels an emotional will not please those who ,m trn 

regionalist aspirations as irrelem 


commitment to the cause of the 
PNV, and this is the basis for his 
understanding of the clash between 
ethnicity and economic class in 
Basque politics. 'Recognition of this 

f iersonul involvement is important 
ur un appreciation of the book; 
it is reinforced in his chapter on 
the organization of the PNV during 
i lie Franco years. This si art* as a 
description of the party’s organiza- 
tion and its internal quarrels over 
the strategy for achieving • self- 
government, but' quickly becomes’ an 
account of one party member's per- 

, sonal experiences ns un activist. The 

His apiu'oach U tn build n three- strength of this approach is the way 

part narrative that traces first of j| conveys the vitality and resolve 

all the growth nf the PNV, the 0 f the Basque response tn the 
tlsisqiic Nationalist Party, founded exalted state nationalism nf Franco, 

in IMS by Suhinn Arana, ihronph U nd the small nation's refusal to 

its development until 19.1G and its accept the dictator's cultural death 
subsequent rule in the Spanish Civil sentence. 


under the eyes nf suspicious right- 
wing generals were threatened by 
RTA, the Basque left-wing terrorist 
movement. Tn this book, Robert P. 
Clark traces the development of the 
nationalist movement from the eud 
nf the ninetuunth century to tho 
present ; this is a detailed modern 
account in English of a subject 
previously deult with mostly lit 
Spanish. 


to the basic issue of how to conk 
the economic interests of a cetmt 
right government whether It at 
he found- in Madrid or in' tb 
autonomous Busque country, fittiuv 
uf his support for the PNV, th'. 
author also leaves unclear th? ittao 
nature of the link betwew: .'tid 
PNV and Prime Minister Srfrfri! 
party, thu UCD, in them 
to make the Basque coujutf 1 
for their own economic future'. Tk< 1 
author hopes that the PNV i# .- 
fashion a new alliance of 'ethniin ' 
and class to meet new challenge j 
facing the Basque workets. Fioi | 
ever, that task has fallen to b 
who are far more radical! diiftii 


War and the government in exile ; 
then he deals whit the Prunco 
period, the political decline of the 
PNV and the emergence uf F.TA In 
the late 1950s ; and in part three 
takes a dose look ut iho post-Franco 
period, following in detail the 
amnesty demands uf the Basque peo- 
ple, their behaviour in the 1977 
general elections and finally their 
response to the Madrid government's 
new constitution. A postscript 
bileflv ment inns the 1979 elections. 
The three parts of this book ure 


tlic-ir puMiina - in it. His i approach 
Ir/Jv to the specification of -sub- 


r: 


»&•:*.■ 


I Vi ■ • • 


as . 

between urban* und rural contexts. , 

Much of the data collected was pm*, ciilrnm within the city, emphasli- 
sented 8s detailed imuiyses of sneci- >“8 heterogeneity. A different 
fie situations from which gcneralun. . approach, equally favoured hy cou- 
Tions were then dinvn, a ; mode temporary urban anthropologists 
which Manner* in turn advocates, byt ignored. by liunnen, focuses on 
Cine Mancunian, John Barnes, davet- banc needs, on strategies fqr 
: loped. rho concept of social networks achieving these. ■ the opportunities 
in bis Study of a Nr.rtYCCi»n village: const raint s provided by society, 

* another, Clyde Mitchell, formalM rha SudlvIHual *< t**™ ««< *•» *»* 

iber analysis of such networks. As 
Hunnera *aySi_ihe study of network? 


made <w relational , analysis' mura 
adaptable In the study of ap litcrat* 


■najP 1 

ingJy varied set of. social structures **■ 
(pi#* 172).. They fikused »tientioin 
upon the individual. In seeing his 
; network . both ; as . a means , of 
social ' cbntrol . and as a resource, 
fpr manipulation. The . structural 
pattern of networks replaced that, 
of • Institiitious. Hannerz , .cart- 

* plctt» . hla ; survey ; with a din* 
. . eoaalon -hf . the ; “ presentation . uf 
self ** .„of 1 Erviog V- Goffptqa. wKo 


j iitte^rdl part of his society, not as 
■ . dni ptom yritlph the intaiity ; the 
. „ j 5 ypon the - society 
dividual. * ... 

lit, Hannerz has pro- 
stimulating discussion ; 


primary fpeus js upon the - society 
—not tb*.» Individual. * ... 

. Nevertheless 
vided a moat 
but - many, while valuing his 
insight*, 1 , will' not wish, to define 
urban anthropology quite gs he has 
done. 


. P C; :JLloyd 


S lii. 1 infill citciuf , boih. ‘by. the 
bicigd tchpol . anil ' f through a 


r . C> I.l ril'd :t#‘ prqfestnr of - sncinl 

anthropology -gg. y ktt Univtraity vf 

'5tu riex.. . 


Whut is symewhat unclear from 
Lhis account* is why Basques of all 
ages, not simply the young genera. 

Lion, fell away from the party in 
thu 1950s, tired of its Catholic con- 
servatism, its bourgeois values and 
•its failure to give a coherent voice 
to tile working class of tbe Basque 
coastal cities in their desire to 
attack Franco’s exploitation of the 

economy of the regions to bolster : 

his centralist oligarchy. , . . , . ^ 

Tlvs chapter on Basque-Spauish Jfahn Hoffyntau « prtncijw Wy 1 . 
economic relationships is disappoint- in Spanish at Bristol Po/ytecmirc. * 


PNV (mentioned at the end of riii< [ 
book), whose sympathies are tl*w ' 
tn ETA’s attitudes if.jnot'iii 
methods. They see no clash betwa ‘ 
their economic class as wriku ! 
and their cultural identity u 
Basques. 

This is a welcome study air 
subject long neglected in EogHA : 
ft will be useful to all sfudeats d : 
contemporary Spain. 


Jolln Hollynii ! 


The Letters or Karl Marx 
edited by Saul K. Padovcr 
Prentice- Hall, E12.95 
ISDN 0 13 531533 6 


Passions, paiijs and aspirations 

‘ brilliant denunciation of Proudhon’s about carbuncles, by sexiil rbwii 
simplistic economics, Marx’s famous about female incompetence, 


observations oil the potential nf the spectacularly rude communis , 
Russian peasant commune and other Lnssalle, once described at ■ m j 


Tbis is not a collection of letters to 
bo recommended to those primarily 
interested in either the Intellectual 
development of Karl Marx or the 
;reat theoretical debates ill which 
;e became embroiled. These sub- 
Jiifita are better followed through 
collections of Marx’S writings which 


niidainu J'vujiuu wuiiiiiimiiv bum viiivi uugoum.. vi««-v i . i 

theoretical ■ interventions, though Nigger Jew ”, and about the -wap 

•• - - ■ ■*- mistress, the Countess von hs 

of whom Marx writes i ■ ^Shs o 


these have usually appeared In mistress', the Countess von HsriW 
English translation previously. of whom Marx writes!’** 

Such, complaints, however, do minded me of some Greetciny" . 
not Invalidate the purpose of this which still boast a flnei‘> s f, ; 
publication, lor what it intends is whose heads have been cttwjv. . , 
not to provide an intellectual his- knappered * by the vicissiuw®. r 
tory of Marx thro ugh. his coitus pon* time. ’ , • ’ ^ : * 

dence but fathfer a collect inn of , The same Mavx, how«v«V j , 
which evoke his be genuinely conipnSaionBte,^ j , 


personal letters which evoke his be genuinely 


combine extracts from his published passions, pains and aspirations, at fhe Wo to which he 5° ! 
work with the relevant cofrespon- a much more intimate level. ■ To hie own dear, wife ana aep j ;. 

• •• • 9 1 n ■ r tl. 1. 1_ . iLn ktl)l rtP B(1 muvs" 



attem 
the 

sfihso of some sections Of tne letters, • outer wit, medical pr 
nor does he discuss the precise and hates emerges: we find' a man caring, alwa 
nature of Marx’s theoretical die- of enormous erudition, using quota- prospects o 


somet iincn 

lys preoccupied wilk j 

/that revolu'lwSS y, 


social 

Germany:' Notes 
simply identify Feuerbach 


m«nt 
-mpl. .. 
materialist 


philosopher ' 


quiriug as to the etymo- eloquent testimony 
logical origins of English vocabu- . and often contradictory W' j 
lary i L 'a .. man Interested hi j the the. nersoiiolity of Karl mw* . 

Mi”*’: In primitive It tells ua nothing ,,ew * • , 

Richard GW 


natural sciences, 


Tbhenn Most ' as an '* anarchist” societies as well as the d Speeds- . 
hardly help to clarify matters to ridns of modern capitalism.' Mbi;h ■ '* 

any great extent.' This is not toi say of the- correspondence with Engols *^“ — ; 1 IT?- 

that the letters collected herd ten (almost .k half of the total) ja . fticbqVd Geary, is .heaa 


W : TiothinjR nt" iropferwrice afcr the ‘ iomitiaMd : ;by , i pathetic^ pleas T: for if de^anfnent of German i 

thfidreikdl : Ifevel, vYa' can lind a financial , support, ' by cdqipl^nts.' the University of LW catt * r ' _^ *, 



Nineteen eighty, like all zero years, can be 
described as the first year of a new decade or 
the last year of an old one with equal accuracy. 
Twelve months ago, with Mrs Thatcher newly 
in offico and ■ the pQstfvtaf -gbilal * deradclratid 
consensus crumbling apparently beyond repair, 
most peoplo probably felt that the first descrip- 
tion was tlta more accurate. 

Today looking back many people will have 
changed their minds. 3980, despite the surface 
impression of turmoil, turned out to be a year 
or stasis— unkind radicals, of left and right, 
might even Say of paralysis — not of change. It 
woj the first full year of Mrs Thatcher’s govern- 
ment., but the cuts did not turn out to be as 
bloody i as expected. It was a year in, which 
initiative after Initiative, Mr Alan Thompson’s 
. broad, steer”, Lord Flowers’ blueprint for 
medical education in London, the Atkinson 
report on> Russian studies, and many others, was 
firmly knocked on the head. - 

Even on the broader Intellectual plane 1980 
v«s a year In which, despite the renewed efforts 
or the Hayekian Institute of Economic Affairs 
?F ti r *Sht and the excitement generated on 
111 j n r ^ fl debate between E. P. Thompson 
and Ferry Anderson, no systematic patterns of 
ideas or even bundles of .values established a 
solid claim to succeed thd declining social • 
democratic consensus as the new orthodoxy. 


Rhodes to 
freedom — or 
to nowhere 


combat. Perhaps the greatest danger higher edu- 
cation faced In 1980 was a collapse Into demora- 
lized negativism. 

The outlook for 1981 is terrible — but not 
perhaps as hopeless as it may appear in' mid- 
winter after an extra. £30m has been sliced 
off the university grant, so making a mockery 
of the earlier promise of level funding and 
after a possibly even more damaging £12m 
squeeze on the. polytechnics and colleges. 

Some mav dismiss any mitigation as whistling 
in the dark. But there have been just a few 



thJ riui 8 n ° l j ■kpWther surprising.. Despite 
- cuts no ■ fncrimrmna ■ been . closed 

have gone out 
staff hatie been 



in the short terra. If the full 11 monetarist” . 
cuts had been insisted .upon, 20 years, of pro- 
gress would have been wiped out. The pay limit 
.will reduce the living standards of university., 
and polytechnic teachers quite unfairly, But 
both, although bad news for- 1981, may presage 
lore rational policies and therefore better new* 


t . Mm 

Jwn the rougl 


fl- 


edges ot ideo- 


pas 


The real damage caused by the cuts of 1980 
irect and three-fold. First, the cuts .. 
rli 


V3& KS&*££ the same wind! 

5°bort, Model ^E,., Today under Mark CarlhSe . N ? ltbe, f much comfort to higher education 
mm!!? J?^ ode , s Bbyson) die obsession is with t " e 
l t B ' vocabulary has become even 
tan* Capping the pool 'end fixing the quati- 
5 *L now the P atois of -pdllcy makers.' . 
in 2m?v - ' -Wvplutjon. has ■ been coidflned largly 
lankuao«° n ^ of ministerial statements and fte 
uMStA policy ” conferences. r Although' 
vL«® liaRe the -cuts has profoundly-^ fftu- - ' 
far hil? higher education. It has so 

our .ttwch less impact on. its actual behavl- 
lltri« if’*'™ 6 lov'd of Institutions there is' still 

lime nceawtond..' '..i «... ^ a coni er 

yeans ark over, 

education has . but more likely 

this has had tne malign but manageable result 
of wiping away tho rathor blurred planning 
horizon provided hy Shirley Williams. 

The effect on the polytechnics and colleges 
‘.-5 n,i ao .• redundant “V.no.iinirtumnn't has been more serious. ■Some institutions hnve 
v* Whoraiij, W fered virtually no cut'nt nlTirt thelr buditd 

S? d opportunities fS “il&r to onter , pth^ : cpnccutrated by somp quirk of the pool 

i,„„T In the suburban fringe of London, havo had to' 

ift.b'SrSSSS 1 «*• > vi,h «■“* «« than to per «t. ■ 
been decimated) There Is nQt: yet any Ruarantea that die 

' tfwt hSher educa- position will be more equitable, or even Con- 
Far h-om it This tiollabjc. next year. Ministers have continued 
‘.out all the diffl- set their fi 
precarious rejtor- 
liams years, and 
‘ ill; prdspact '.for 


cumbin.itimi of unit cusis and historic costs 
was chosen the result would be poor. 

This refusal by tbe DES to establish a coher- 
ent mechanism, if not to steer the non-university 
sector in a positive direction, nt least to share 
out any cuts sensibly was made worse hy the 
collapse of Mr Alan Thompson’s attempt to givo 
the system a ” broad steer ” at the start of. tho 
year. Tbe idea was to use broad forecasts of 
manpower needs and a revitalized course 
approvals system to maintain the capacity for’ 
creative change at a time of level funding. 

The failure of the ” broad steer'*- left the 
responsibility for this important task with indi- 
vidual institutions and with the University, 
Grants Committee. Unfortunately 1 the. second 
effect of the cuts on the mentality of higher 
education had been to induce a state of anxiety 
and paralysis was hostile to at! change. .The init- 
iatives that have run Into difficulty litter 1930 — 
Flowers, Atkinson, Lancaster, Southampton, 
Sussex, -NELP. • • 

It might be .said that higher education gener- 
ally has over-reacted to the cuts- It. could cer- 
tainly be seld that the System has adopted a 
traditional and static mode of defence rather 
than relying on the more modern military 
theory that tha best defence Is conducted out- 
side fixed lines with room to manoeuvre. 

Again, this was not a surprise. For the third 
malignant effect of the cuts was to lower the 
self-confidence of higher, education ate crucial 
time. Whatever the, state of public expenditure, 
the 1980s will be a decade when, principally 
for demographic reasons, higher education will 
be forced to demonstrate its capacity to .move 
from elite to more popular styles. The danger 
is that the cuts.- .although absorbable for the- 
present, have undermined this capacity for crea- 
tive change in the future— but that brings us 
back to both the “ broad.stqer ’’-and 'to! Model E 
and other subjects (hat ere for the moment un- 
mentionable. 

.: On.the broacjer canvas of ppllcy 1980 was re-., 
markable' f6r the sudden death of -the binary 
policy, which is perhaps a sign of movement 
and hope. Not that the, rigorous separation of 
higher education into two sectors was actually 
diminished ill administrative fact, ■ lUrt sud- 
denly no! one seemed to believe in the policy 
env more, pveniight we -were all pluralist*., 
Whatever happens to thf detailed recoinntenda* 
t ion* of the , Price report. Its theme" from binary 
ta pluralism ” will certainly ettdurp. . 

But ‘the overall tone of 19R0 remains' one Of 
aliilcal chill and. intellectual closure, , ;It might 


e 


have been a year of radical departure. : Instead 
U turned out to be a year 'off quietism In policy 
and privatlsm in Intellectual life. After all, the 


to set 1 titqlr fares against a national bodv -for 
tho noii-unlyersity sector, although in .the Inst . 
few mohtlis . then- : dqtevmlnnrion has . visibly , , 
weakened ill tho face of the difficulty, of capping : 
the pool and of tho recommendation frflm tite j 
actual reduction Select ebrtipnittee for a, CCp, ;.3981, coUld be 
kjier education in the year of the nnttoiial hpdy. . . a v . k 

*Srief bad blood-. - So their officials had to ( fallvhack on, frying .v 
thd.ifiost danger- to staer the noly technics and_^leg» Jw tfichv 
hasvhtqn IddirOct and nical niartipulation of tho AFE pool. .; 3y_the : >- . 
particularly difficult to end of .the year : It was ■ clear thaj . whatever 


da(Uh of Talcptt Parsons .in tlio previous year, 
could have been said to fliark tno dedLb .of 
f uiicion a 1 Ism , that •' rationalistic and technocra- 
tic mode of thought that has dominated public' 
policy for q generation. In -n similar-; way the 
Heath of Marcuse Could have be on seen as mark- 
ing, the final full "stop, oil the affective leftlsui 
of the! 1 $608. 

But. she - radical departure, td' right or left, has 
yet to 1 lake place: Tbp language of hWaer edu- 
csHon, off. public policy, find of the dominant' 
* -’lectugl cuHura' remains > riujt of : Parsons’ 
fled a little J . by Marcuse, .rather, ‘than of 
(W^'AHhttssor.^ .Tiie-ButskelHsm of the. 


Hayek 'Althusser.- Tlt&iJ 
mind Is <provlng to be just a 
ButskellUni of policies.. 


as resistant ^ the 
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REVIEW OF 1980 


The year of the broad steer 


— ^ .-OHM. KtKATHH. SUmggg , J mE M HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT ,1„ 

^^ Iieview of mo 


by Joint <.)’l.e,iiy 

It ujs a vc.ir wliicli Mhe areliitccis 
to Iiif’lu-r t'llticiiiiiiii polity in j|>iir 
prufi?r in furi'i't. TI»o Cuvei imient 


piiluiinii of die nil vn need further 
ediicdi inn pool and by die Univer- 
sity Gi'diils Cumin idee. 

It ivns not >i niggi-stian which 


« - M 

n,M ! fo £ lf,r tI“-‘ di-jiili of j^ lS - A leiiRiliy exaniinutioii by rhe separate universities’ section. Il is information 1 'f 
pulley till Lcrives, while ihnsu whiili JtolMHmuiit nf Employment's Unit a. development viewed with sus- and those us* 

did emerge .ntiacivil Jitrle eiiiiiu- ["!' Manpower Smilies produced u P 101011 outside the department but of the svstemi 

riasiii. hifccivaiin rcspniKc aiwi ihc oriuru- 0l,e !Y h,ch should facilitate more . * , 

“ co-ord mated action. AUI L *' 


i broad steer “ &r Fees alter Britain’s 

furtficr The committees are Hie first the participation rate annum sclum] -C ¥S ~„ (!? J ohn P.' 1 *®*.** , lai 'Se fee rises in the past had not 

Univer- manifestation nf a new approach leavers, which hail continued i„ I file ITflV jit was an historic, and many would caused a drop in recruitment, but 

“if. DBS since the promotion of decline! They also favour" ^e.uir , * V.. {"* disastrous, year for Britain aa the two stuifies showed that this 

i which ? r B , ird ’ T he f hree higher educa- openness both bv Government nml bv N|;aitt Crequer ' ' ’ *? a of 3 n lnter "®tional arm. was due entirely to rising members 

' wi> h .a,, branches have been slimmed the institutions emS H r In (he univeriile, iqsft ^ il '■ RfS£i 0f i “itf N fw, so-called From Western an d MIdtffe Eastern 

, (lie 10 two, doing away with the to provide the maximum i,,',,,. leniembn li iTi i IiVT *? 81 \ ^ l- t « aio11 fees for overseas countries. The poorest nations had 

ibyrhe separate universities’ section. It is information for rotenrin l SL l ali/nii’m Tn l- ut} * 8tudent ? became probably the big- already shown a serious decline and 

*s Unit a development viewed with sus- and ! n J \ “ * * 03 j ain S le ls3Ue wfcMn higher could be assumed to suffer Further 

i UPi , rf „ picion outside the department hut of rl « “” ess,l| 8 »ie cttiucncy u m .inty lias lucerne cob and further education, attracting now. 


Hi-spiit*, m pci .Yips brcniiso of 4,s . l *bBslimcnr was predict- 

K I'JliO saw mote nutsi.le cxeini- ,I0S1I,C *- Tin? scepticism of Dr 

tl f ,|il- higher ed iiditii.u , . l, - vs0, ‘* «««!«? r-.sm t ., liry for 

.1. ... . . inr.finr I'lim'-it u.n .... .i,_ ...1 ■. .. 


6 by John O'Leary large fee rises in the past had not 

; , jit was an historic, and many would caused a drop in recruitment, but 
- . 1 say' disastrous, year for Britain as the two studies showed that this 
, , ' the home of an international com- was due entirely to rising members 
1 {flunity °I students. Hew, so-called From Western and Middle Eastern 
win l full-cost tuition fees for overseas countries. The poorest nations had 
Wig* students became probably the big- already shown a serious decline and 
Kt* e 8 ® st single issue within higher could oe assumed to suffer further 
cou and further education, attracting now. 

. 1 - C 1 Jz 11 . «... 


ihi'i, i *Ji;o saw uniio uuisnic ex.uni- 
‘viimi-i nf ih L . higher trim 11 tin 11 

SVsU, n iltan »<t any lime in the 
pitvimu ilecadu. Bui f„i- ministers 
r 'vil ■‘Crv.niK the- year ivas 
mhcil up Ini mly in dcfeiici' nf uii- 


Although the Select Couimiucc 
has moved on to new ureas nf 


■via* I in,..! .,**1 . UJ U ouuuauuu, nkuauimH 

, "‘I*!, venr « fiipte. criticism from foreign governments 
1 i l , V T i L lu “ n w-up acij«i and two committees of MPs, 


. 11 Inis ttlsn been a year of 


iticism from foreign governments Eventually it was accepted that 
td two committees Df MPs. the new fees could be expected to 

For two-thirds of the year specu- effect tshe national make-up of the 


liir.Imr education, 1.11 ilic subject 
wniild seem to be Lite final imil in par 
its coffin. iift„ 


. . - yvur iVii 5 lr 

(illicit up Ini fjily in drfeiici 1 nf mi- However, us fuinncial pressures " ricu 
liutMibr iiie.isiiics mu. 1 , js t iie ,-uis- cr " ,, ' ,,,, p mnum, „ n does the J” 1 !. 
ing af uieiMMs stiulems’ fees, fur- s *' 1,11 voediinunl courses. | ni i 0 J 


Policy * 


exception education and sought tS ’place monev ImflSS 1 f 1,ation but little ‘“b® S° chai, P B - - 1 ' % of charging the full cost and f 0 per cent of th 

responsibility for the whole sv?tem Inl&ihSl f °' M new 'nitiatives. .JJ? I s sensitive to charges if. about tlio .calculation of the fees. takc [roin ubroad. 

including the universities wchii™ * wh1, , “““Ses and poly- th«e has 1 been too cosy a rtto Many Insisted that, since coursas 

Council of Loca MEducation aISiw! S C ^fli? IS* 8 !? after lhe ca PPlnR shl J> In the past between LIGCh , were provided primarily for homo 

tics. tciucatioii Authori- of t he pool, the universities too universities and is now .pAH attidents and would go on with or 

tl , . om ° by cash limits and suf- i ear * 11 ? U P people froni ^ ^1 -fak . ^ without overseas participants, 'It was 


pnhev .bss; - rs T^Zd r wn for um * a =;s n 'Em h je s; ^ 

SfP'rins f*len last mouth from >esponsibility for the%l,ole system In jSb£ wfiST !SUS l ™ at i v J s 

i r/'Bny. director 0 f Shcf- 

field Polytechnic, for new direction 

or nay sort demonstrated that little T f,» . , 

had clinugcd on this scure dnrino M Jbe majority report, written by h . 

I9S0 ’ 8 it was to be the «,.«* • nniMihfo w * s mve moderate, con- bud 8et announced last month. 

11 ■ , ,, ““ IIIC Ml.Nt Stfin .|]1 & OH nionsurcs whirh rho »tl_ 1 , . 

haiSr*I ,li,l,lp5lin hM I,IMV retired, r0tioi1alj /ation of courses through- MPs thought capable of Implemen- in^ 98 Ua^^^ ,ose a0m 

handmg over the rein, tt> M Q,,t 1,1 u cou "^y. Or Boyson said utio " in die near future. The pe" ^iil e a f U r?£ ^[, Carl,sle decreed, 
Richard Bird, but not before ho f nd was °» e which struck fear S2" 11 ?. ll >« DBS came in^ for Svanced fm-rhi ^ ca T, e off the 
hud launched a last attempt 0 ”1? fhe hcart Pnrticulurly uf Uiose th« S?onT, "'li 1 - WBS pro l 3oaed Meanwhile/ discussions P ° o1 ' 

SS5T ft* focu * f. Cbvernmem *£32^* A thc shoLld Re ^ ,, lIf s ^ c r y w h^^e OU, ^^^^^^^ ^ f - d a 

the suliw! Pr ,° P0 * a ’ wMch ,s st ‘ll “I^" i !; lion - A,lhou Bb a supposedly Majesty’s Inspector J ^ should lo« cLped' form^M^i 00 ^ in \ ts new > 
^ " f various feasibility ®^ P °j ary . mensure ' «'ie circular “'‘‘■r role m hlghei education. SSSSLS SahSTh- n4e ta i ks . in a 

stmlies, was for u new, watered- *«mply renowed and not un- On the nnsr,iv„ SecretafJ b J DES 

a.=s-.;cre=,- sj&E-sS 

1-8 s^?Sv«3S!lfr' *- •« p™- 



The two select committees duly 


was simply renowed and not un- 
do led at the end nf iho year. 

UGC ' * ave ,,0 “ce of similar 
. exercises, first with-, ifin a»li. 


. rhe positive side, a new ver- Secretary Mr SieZLr^TnTo 
S“ £ *bo Oakes Committed duced only a formSia for* year 
proposed national body for public ,nvoivJ »fi a virtual freeze on unit 
sector higher education was high on 5 ? sts ' 0 ?d .work cmuiimes un n ii?,„ 


” 1 ’ I, t P ?L tne universities too universities and is now .pytSt students ond would go on with or 

were oound by cash limits nud . suf- E ear *ng up people from a Ag! without overseas participants, it was 

by h»rfL an unprecedented cut in their fr ?nt the passive to active. . -r wrong to arrive at the fee by a 

in- Dua sec announced last month. He . * s aided and qbelted [ai-, simple division of total costs by The two select committees duly 

he The universities wpp« in inc« ran by vice-chancellors who haven* k student • numbers, as the Depart- produced reports which, despite 
in 1981 la 1982 Mr Tarlleinif “ j 8 ° ne "nriceable changes iniheK' »® nt of Education -and Science, had Conservative majorities, were highly 
while a further £ 12 m ramnnff" 8 ^’ ye « ar * They began by dlspl^i- ■.done. Foreign studonts, it was said, critical of the fees policy and the 
advanced further educaHnn , h , e c - risp resistance to external Impi/ represented only b marginal cost method by which it was reached. 
Mean wiilie, discussion „/?, p ° o1, , 11011 of changes. But tiiey ^ Md should hove their fees set The MPs, accepting that there was 
tinue to find anaccemnhl« n. a JiP l, J t een to ,et Dr Parkes’s s^ accordingly. Httle chance of changing the 

of sharing out the nnni in m’ 6 * lod become public because This and other questions relating Government’s decision for the corn- 

capped form. Months nf r„ib ? ew ’ , n ?¥ f ra °re willing subjecU , 1 ^ ;ft» the fees controversy, were taken *ri| academic year, called for a con- 
committee chaired h« lWQ 4 . ?■ I . n ® hitherto and see the batilet tf |UP by two Commons select commit- moerable extension of the scliolar- 
Secretary Mr Stanfiisn ^ c-a Assistant with the UGC than with lheifit* , 'J fles 4 tl*oao for education and gbip scheme already announced, 
duced only g formula f p, °' senates - ■ V: i foreign affairs. Witnesses from all They were woiried about the pros- 

a 1 J lui uiujd rnr lleXr vonr * .. ifMivfa aC »U« U ! . j il i\nntn c... j. . * a 


MbMio. vriLiicoaco 4.4 um an a wumeu uuuut uie pi QS 1 

Parts of the . higher education poets botli for British higher edu- 

llvatawt VnAhfAJ hUn llA« zlnfin n*. J 1 .1 M t « 


slon ia predicted market needs had 
been a failure and could not he 

DES f«X ClI | 0Cr T the hoard > lh « 
(ra her less than unanimously) 

Proposed central dlreciion of num- 

Tiw! ,n S°i d 5U bjuKt groupings. 
This would he enforced- bv 




'*§Uipg,; r^iiitm'ent,-. Wfll 6 'bthet^ * ■ appointment of a Foreign Office 
pomted to the dangers for Britain’s minister to take overall charge oi 
national' standing and for overseas student affalis. 

wl i c! ] depended Labour was sufficiently concerned 
SM'foreign outlets for their students, about the prospects to devote part 

2 f u its tlme ln »'■ Smmons m a 
1 ! d A« 9 0unci J f ° r Over- debate on a motion criticizing the 
£ P't 1 *’ Governmenrt policy. Mr NeirKin- 

i'-biMrd^nFi^fh 10181 “ ,usfa ff ted nock . the Opposition spokesman on 


*; ^ ^ IMS. s ss: gswtAB® 1 ; c » K t 

— ninvea ^ to Increase ..SS?^.— '« *-^ovcn, ^ S S* 


or continuing edu- Stormy Ui^ a haL«l r„rVi!° U n y l|1 ' e u But . increasingly over :■ new poiicy and education, accused Mrs Thatcher of 

moves to increase .ment. • *. BHd for tbe Govern- .they have been impressed. MP . 9 ’ who criticized' being the recruiting sergeant for 

: — • ■ ■ ' , argument that unlcss ;.thej Jo^^ V ®^? a ”i departments for falling Moscow, where increasing numbers 

77 1 ■ 1 - — change it will be' inii30«d;'vft^j. P^° d ° c ® " comparablestadstics. of Third Wo rid students would go 

, ^ • : “ them. So far, in pr n rti/-rrhriie't 4 -r jf hJgteF5 ,had Argued .that even in future. ■ . 

— meapw hile taken un the v Pbsnls for ratio mil iziitlon, such f , ... ' ’ '” ,n f ‘ ! 

responding . .to !ihe CN^A’T inn^ i anca . stei ' l Sussex or Sourjianfljf^^ b^t lhdt could be said about a 1 

, •• . - . . awaited *•. lon B- have boon nlttim- m«i« wn-burt)^ 1880 frora the point of view, of tbe aJ AIM<IM #1 AM 



by Paul Flather 

There have been lime* during the 
P®* 1 .when . polv technics niu» 
have felt a kind of 'MurS K 
' against their beiier 
corner they turned 
P^fh^P* mti a s,gh .OE relief " re.' 
:“"'v 

"hiif ini hVra?od?S a 

funding 

arrangement iha E existed in S? 
i 1 ,*s - 'mpnsjibfe to justify the 


no priizes 


.. "waited bhipbook bn Parti^iihtS P h 2 v , e boon oidier made toq^n^: 
Validation, - lucludiiig sSfnld ^ th t0 ° j ll “o consulta«b/i. ?«ij 
, Kingston- and , Newcastle nViV u° i 2 poor academic: merit Snd.Vl* 1 *^ 


■ '■■■’".'•‘imi, f tuciviaing ShDfffnlti •—. w hunQiiiwMytii ^? .“ j ^j ^-J 6 ? 63 an'd institutes of higher edu- 

. 1 Kingston, and 'Newcastle ffliu'' P 00r academic! merit nnd.^llN ^^ 011 IS?* Vjat It could have bean 
• 00 early to nass a fair ludnntnnf h ? v -° * ef ? 11 bad taste in . the »«g a o. The final devise of a mun- 

: enterprise. .. J agn, ° nt on wit.t little to show for it. . of victims of tbe last round of 

In spite of hiajor exorcise Is uiidenw^^n^ .was a sharp retplnde? of 

r e ctly becbusW oe P fhlf P j-«? re i CQr ' n °n-inOd!cal schoaij, at ^ ^mes past. 

■:l. polytechnics h nvd . riiPfieultios, University. .That wiJJ I a fate forecast for unnamed 

ife demands^ ^ ?o h ch 6 011 P ot ess fi ! ? n >Ith as others. ±* h ? ur . .»??**. 


=• the sar : « m**. 

r ec tly S ^ecb usb °of P fhl f PS r) c i 0l ‘- ft^non-?io<n 

! Polytechnics have riHQcL'A,! I 7®^!^ • i 


" iU OUIMY JUT III j'kajiujLi • V* hUO 4HBL tUUIlU UL 

A, major exorcise Is uiidenvaf^®|^ u ff* was a sharp renUndeif of 
cne .non-modloal schoola et ^rshfer rimes past. 

University. . . That will ’.cgmd | was a fata forecast for unnamed 


0 . ULiiurg. . .v - 

ontrenciied ostablisliment ana J : 

during: capacity to'rOsM 

ful chango. ; . „ J 


11 *■ > ,T-r ----- ; iron, I fie - exerrli* lod ?a „ “ “ ,c 1B ‘| 

I J’Weiy l ' "* ^ S 

So di KfnrSir l n ht !.iJ prf.,^L r ^ e pu blic sector , highe? cliuhns. sh 


Wtc sector . higher irnXtfT* 5 4I J braS ’ 3 ^W up 
. ... -VouWes faced Iw . in dividliHi i 

Cent criefc^r , tethnjcs during. 'the year; NF,i j 


•■-gaPSa- Hr* 1 ?**. .■< *2?.$ 3 fct? 

wHeWai-im'- ended -no 


rent, two dissenters' to HAm»w! 3 Uat ^^^ ' t ? r ' tu i, cha| i8a- !■ .^JSBSS^Sr ' ?. a PP»c9tion of tl 

peer status for alAnsHt?.B«!? d c ? r Porpfe , Mennwdille bthar ' uiiivarsihei regulation and^ d 
seas • Una*, already eniovpri^if a l. 11 ® i b ® d ®wn to the, hutT.l0wJ^3S?^^!f a ^ BEd , 

' • j • ILEA’* Dolviothn rije ; five of showing they are P r eP 4 ^J[Sflt n ? ora .bistitutibns lool 


' De^c.tnat could be said about - - t a -m 

I from the point of j view, of the I# PtYI 11111 At* 

eges and Institutes of higher edu- -1-^. txl a H HiVi 

on was that It could have bean n « « 

se i Tbe, fina! demise of a num.- AT h^fCh ' 

of victims of tbe last round of . Ul Hal 311' ■ 

“^f* .Wf* a sharp reqtindof of , » ; ■ 

■■ times past . ■ 

jvdrs of the Labour govern- ' r ■ 

°f teacher training. but> see how the multi-disciplinary, 
' h-i exi ?, etlcIa * of the capped liberal arts courses which fbraieH 


ra *ne exigencies of tiie capped liberal arts courses which formed 
strict application of the course , the bulk of diversified programmes 
IV01 regmathm and disastrous could, .meet such requirements, 
itment an many BEd courses. While expansion had slowed In the 
aore institutibns looked like polytechnics, many of the colleges 

- llnnw' TnJ.'.J .1 i- ' j j., .1 . _ ..... — 


•<ni 


j ’ , . luUKOU uxts pj^Lcuuuw, many or uie colleges 

_ under, indeed, there are . Were faced with the necessity to ex- 
to suppose ttot the college^ ' pand in order to survive. 
rnw? e *u 01 " J" 8 Vear stronger ias a 1 Faced with this double dilemnia, 

^ S* -SffiSSSl- 


to wlthe^j T * . naVQ mauaged : 1 uappen' to. me Atkuifioa-w- 


1, . , Which, wdre : 






attracting students.: and. Yorjc: .^t -.lohn^rtu red jhALwaa 
KWf-V’iitoo, the collegeS'' arb sUccebuFa "SS 

^"ce, apparently having ferepce by Mr Nell Merritt, direc- 
S.ntluS Jhe , Select Comm! ttce on tor. of Ealing College. Mr Mer^rltes . 
IMnn won •greater' recog- more forceful style of leadership 

b ciKjJ Ug . Jbe 'principals* gr&up, supported by Mr .Barnett- in' : his 

If olElldmB .rrtiifflfflnr'a - • 1 ' llAtu VMa HA mMi'rli and {nFAfma: . 


■j,. - Conference. ' . : new role as research and JnEorma- : 

■ a ® a * would claim to have- tion officer thrust the principals 
finom' the tivo bhmt more : into, ttye limelight. . . .. 

'JHSb “bed, to put t&te brake ' ' ' 


n&iii 
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:Jn . tire public . sector:.' 
and Uie DES Clr* 
nrU,V H1J ? n course approvals. 

S^V'-'.cofrplalned ' that most" 

} lone^S : ^SSSS' Tb 0 y fought .a determiiie^'. and. 
hi'ln f T fy^y. 1 * rt ?if k!-! ji ' at first unsuccessful, battle with. 

t the DES for membership !of 
:Mahy.ihi. Stephen^ Tones’ cbmmltteo exabiUn- 
■sSSJJieiJW 1 ' m S the - financing of' public- sector 

lo< ^ j^btt InsUuit^bns, and detpanc|e(I . consut 
cetioi^'iTov; f °I tation ori tiie. sapie basis as the *; 

S?? . had> ipaqUed, thus; Ooraihittee of Directors of Polytech-. 


I* li J K W * CU UKH. U4U9L ■ ’ - . - . ' • .*t, 

biiewl^TwXi They fought .a detemtliied.add 
'-T.eHHt-. of teacher, at first unsuccessful, battle with 
W^'£2**£&X> * he DES for ta ? ml,er,Wp ol Mr 


t Only EEC students, and later 
t refugees, were to be exempted from 
s the new fees, and even this con- 
s cession was not clear-cut. Greek 
i students were to pay the full foreign 
i rate for the academic year regard- 
1 less of their country's membership 
f ?no. Community from January 1 
1981. The exception for EEd 
t students caused yet more bitterness 
a among the poorer Commonwealth 
e countries and 1 even British colonies. 

r _ As The Commons debate, the 

0 Government stressed the value it 
b Placed upon overseas students in 
t its reply to the select committee 

reports but gave nothing more 
3 away. The reply came as Mr Car- 

1 55J B w ? 5 due at the Commonwealth 
Education Conference in Sri Lanka, 
where ha was expected to receive 
a hot reception and, perhaps, to 
make minor concessions. In the 

' ave "t» and to his evident relief, Mr 
Carlisle escaped lightly and even 
, en Joyed some support from 
! syntpathetic ministers. His greatest 
cr *tics hod already had their say 
0,1 .the fees issue and all were 
nnxious to preserve the unity of 
the Commonwealth, with the result 
that the conference adapted throe 
moderate recommendations on the' 
subject, 

By/he e ? d of t!ia year, the real 
euect or the uew fees was begin- 
ning to become clear, with the col- 
leges of further and higher educa- 
tion seeming to be tho greatest suf- 
ferors In terms of percentage ' loss 
of students. However, figures from 
the Universities Central Council for 
Admissions provided sombre warn- 
ing signs for the future. 

It would appear that the universi- 
ties have lost an average of some 
11 pBr cent of their foreign under- 
graduate intake, with serious finan- 
cial consequences for those showing 
the greatest decline. The figure for 
postgraduate recruitment will be 
somewhat higher. But UCCA figures 
e re 7nj? al ] n * a dr °P in applications- 
for 1981 of more than 40 per dent— 
i proportion which could go higher 
IE vice-chancellors decide that Eees 
must go up substantially next year, 
having found that the minima laid 
down did not compensate for ' the 

• loss' in grant income, 

.With many colleges suffering a 
loss of this magnitude already ■ and 
expecting another serious decline in 
--1981, Government satisfaction that' 
its predictions, were relatively - 
accurate this year seems certain to 
be short-live d. 

Select Committee an Education. The 
committee's report while recom- 
mendins no great Initiatives to 
assist the colleges, recognized their 
worth and supported the principals’ 
long-standing .plea for -.a new gov- 
ernment statement on the rplls of 
different types oE Institutions with- 
W hi^ier education. 

However, there remains serious : 
problems within the colleges! The ; 
smaller colleges, which tend to. be ' 
most reliant on teacher, education, ! 
have been hit hard by the disappear- 
ance of the Certificate' in Education 
and the tougher entry requirements , 
for tbe BEd. The dosure of institu- 
tions such as those in London tills > - 
. summer illustrated the -perils of ! 
dependence on teacher training 
'. numbers. *• ,j 

. Clearly, there will be qo new list j 
.o^lMUres like that drawn up. by , 

has become common parlance^ when 
the future . of -the colleges is dis- 
cussed. At this month’s couference 
on the Select Comniitfee report, Mr 
Barnett accused local authorities of 
singling ; our institptioii$ for .closii re 
. and then starving them pf fiuahce, 
thus bridging- nuDut “ Withering ^ 

• artificially. 1 A -'. .■ <y.. ■ . 

With . oversbqs student .'iiumhers, 
wh lie never large, dropping more 
sharply in universities or polytech- 
nics. and & number af the smaller 
institutions foiling to emulate the 
success of liieir larger couutohparts , 
ip fining diversified . degree' places, ( 


Students 9 

changing 

face 

by Paul Flather 

This was tbe year tbe National 
Union of Students, which now 
claims a membershi p of som e 
12m, formally and officially put 
paid to its " rent- a- mob 11 image in 
favour of a more professional 
approach geared to responding to 
and representing thc direct interests 
of its members. 

This change was given substance 
at NUS's April national conference 
when the union approved a new 
development plan outlined in a 
black-covered document. The Shape 
of Things To Come. 

The document was tbe culmina- 
tion of three years’ work begun 
during the presidency of Ms Sue 
Slipman, continued by Mr Trevor 
Phillips, her successor, and finally 
consolidated and Implemented by 
the current president, Mr David 
Aaron ovitch. 

Under the now plan, which 
embraces wholeheartedly tho prin- 
ciples of corporate management, 
tiie union has pruned its stnff from 
75 to 69 add restructured itself 
into four major departments: com- 
munications, research and policy, 
development and training, ana 
central services, under the watchful . 
eye of :u neW executive. manager, ■ 
As .linear ' pa^;. fJU^L.a&poiqt- ■ 
ments -under the new plan are just’ 
being completed, Staff have an 
Improved pfty structure and also a 
closed-shop agreement with mein- 
bors belonging to the Association 
of Clerical Technical and Super- 
visory Staffs. 

There will be three new areas 
of emphasis. First, communication, 
where the union admits that it had 
reached the stage where links with 
outside groups were far better than 
with Its ppm 790-member student 
unions. . 

Students 

A - new infernal Information 
officer hod been .appointed, the 
bulky .and- complex .Main Mall 
system : has .been -scrapped and. 
instead a fortnightly house iihaga- 



Mr Aaron ovitch: Communist 

opposed to Government policies, be 
has built a useful working relation- 
ship with Dr Rhodes Boyson, under- 
secretary for higher education. 

His greatest success has come in 
2 1 * recent campaign, which he 
dubbed “the biggest in a decade ”, 
over new rules to finance student 
unions. The plans were first 
announced in February and NUS 
officers spent the rest of lha year 
?a£®t r,n B.P Q .Pf lrlm 0 , U of Education 
(DES) officials to revoal moru 


- - * wv i uiutu 

details. 

Tho day before some 25,000 
students demonstrated In Glasgow 
and London at the lack of clear 
safeguards and guarantees on tho 
future autonomy of student uulons, 
the Government conceded one 
major NUS demand— -dts sums were 
wrong. An extra £3. 8m will now 
go to students unLons next year. 

Tho second major campaign was- 
on student loans. Here the NUS 
•showed its, nmv style .lobbying., 
tactics, sortie of them gleaned first 
nniid from American counterparts 
an Capitol Hill. For some six months 
the union researched the issue 
before producing a booklet in July. 
The Case Against Student Loans, 
which argued loans “ would bo 
costly, inefficient and irreparably 
damaging to higher education”. 

What was significant was tho 
booklet was the first, salvo in a 
debate until then not formally sanc- 
tioned by the Government. When , 
• the DES did reveal it was’" 


fuhds and,, appear 10 times a year 
Instead of- seven. ■ ■ 

Secondly a hew two-person train- 
ing unit will be set .up ia London, 
with officers available to .travel tbe 
dpuntry to, Halp. tr student Union’ 
officers. Thirdly union' development 
will be encouraged with 10 regional 
officers replacing .'tbe current net- 
work of. field officers, 

, They will play A* greater role In ‘ 
local affairs, particularly in .the new 
system of financing student - unions 
involving loaal; negotiations with' 
authorities.' A full-time -research 
officer will look into the new rules, 
and other research /officers Will look- 
er, for example, accommodation qr 
grants.- The main sufferer under the 
plan will be international affairs, 
which -will retain just one full-time 

officer^.; 

Tho Scottish Office Jgflbps a com- 
plement of fiye gtaff, an indication 
the fmitortance'- NUS attaches.- to- 
Scottish 'affairs! It is here the union 
currently appears: weakest;' with;: 
five, out of . eight. ^itiveFsltlgi' disaf* . 
filiated from the union. 

Oue of the major pressures be- 
hind the development -plain has been ; 
failing income.' A number Of. fac- 
tors. Including disaffiliations early'! 
In the year, failing suhsqripfiob in- .. 
come and .an expected n&w VAT 
levy on tho' union 1 ! la Come, land the 
Nj.iS.to expert a drop of about 10 
For cent In its annual iqcqmo of ' 
.almost Elm this year.. . 

. -LeamJag its iesson from the 1976 
financial crash of NUS trovOl, tie. 


preparing a consultative paper on 
tonus, expected shortly, the NUS 
had already covered a lot of ground 
iu defending grants. 

' . The year ends with NUS promot- 
ing two fairly significant campaigns ■ 
on Northern Ireland and campus 
safety. Both can be taken, as. Sims 
.oF.tbd more ; professional : ‘'trades . 

■ union-like'* approach being, pro- 
moted by NUS, 

'On Northern . Ireland' the -union is 
urging Government reforms of all *• 
prisons to end the present crisis 
which threatens . work done by' 
students to promote non-sectarian - 
links. .Campus safety demands' have 
.been sparked off by tiie mpl-der of 
a Leeds University woman student,' •’ 
the second student victim-: of the 
Yorkshire Ripper. ■ • 

Two other campaigns of note 
.have been to improve the training 
of all college lecturers and to--' 
oppose tbe closure of Hamilton and 
Callendar Park education Colleges, 

>n Scotland. 

Two features of general student noli- 
tiCs have been .tba marked right- ' 
ward shift In the Federation of 
.Conservative Students, led . bv its 
outspoken chairman . Mi*'.:' Peter 
-Young.: and eigps of strong anti- 
nuclear student feeling wlpi 
arm ante tit ' groups : , on.-' campuses .' 
reporting burgeoning memberships-' 

■ Meanwhile there . art signs of a 
major split b&Vreea- ** wets '*■ •: and'-! C 
hardliners- within FCB, which Has i 
come but in support ol loans altd r ■-.■ 
nuclear weapons as deterrent. 

’■ ^The Ldft Alliance coalition nE ' 
Liberal, Labour,. Communist and 
some Independent -studonts con- 
n hi ics to dominate NUS politics, 
although It -does! not have an abso- 
lute majority oh the 'executive. Con- . 
servattve; claim widespread- sup* . 
port among .'students but remain on 
u»e outside of NUSk while the ultra- ... 
toft groups seem to be losing 
ground. 

In tlia iaternatipnal aedna stu- 
dents ■ have had . little to say, : 
although for the first time iri 10 
years NU8 did- not attend the Euro- 



his /anxiety waBj-underatandeble. - - ’ 

' Yet; fSir. the moment, the colleges 
are -proving a resilient 'breed. ; The 
withdrawft] of the University . of ■ 
London ;froqi the -validation of 
college 1 degrees ' passed without 
undpfi' difficulty, several institutions 
were ! al>la to. aiuipqnce.'.fdll courses 
some way ln,:OdBfaii?i of the cloaihg 
dates', and : overall. .suiderifc ■ numbers 
appeqr'fa hBvo held: stonfly. y\\ > •" 

Jdfii 0’i^y 


■ ■ • v . _ t -»* i<n mul uii ju |/ui in r rogue, -nj 

aegree' places, cent Of mio I qcottie, is^ expected td < ” piipuet ”■ Cj 
' standable. • ■ ■ cost ■ £70,000. A , now ' suMctiptio^ . tip after the 


system meoqg the burden of *up3 
■‘t>ornag .NUS has been spread merer 
evenly among : smaller and 1 larger 
institutaonA. 


F6C the tourtb linje Its histoiy, 
US has a tjammuubt president,' Mr 


up after the defeat , of tUb 1 Prague : 
Spri°H- ^NOw its. plena to host the/ 
1981 Conference in London have run - 
HF^ftBaiast. strong . opposition. ' 
v .'wilh -bn; expected-mil Ju studonc 


'v^Tan-e^ , 

numbeto: . apd \ the; recession still 
biting,, tho- NUS .faces o . bfpoV', ' 
future. In spite ;.of all its work:' 
umler. the new 'development plan, il*. 
could bo forced i into * f urdier con- 
traction In the next few. years. As ! , 
us development documeut said: 

** The salad days am over." .. .. ; 
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REVIEW OF 1980 


The an li -growth movement of tho 
lnie lOGfix uiul early 1970s offered 
tho middle classes, and radical youth 
an op port unity for '* a wonderful 
ego trip 11 on whicii they could 
“ demon strut a iheir moral fibre, 
aesthetic sensibilities and great- 
hearted concern for the problem a 
of distant generations, even if some 
of them would not go nut of ilieir 
way to liclp.u blind man cross the 
road. 

■‘It was a bandwagon which. any- 
body rnuld join. No spcciul know- 
ledge was required — it whs enough 
to know about tlie Minamata 
disaster in J.ip.tn and to have 
absorbed sontu misinformation nhnui 
the di-ntEsu of the hald-homled eagle 
r~ although a tiileni fur pas>inhntt* 
rhetoric dommiMruting the purity of 
one’s soul vvjs also a lie ip. 

“ In short, iiu more qualifications 
were needed tliun are needed to 
join in n debate in the House of 
Commons.” 

WILFRED BKCKKRMAN, the econ- 
amfst, discussing the Chib of Rome 
ami other critics of economic 
growth in iht First of un occasional 
series of nrtlde* on Influential 
pressure groups, 



Voices 


P 


•e-.-'wJ 

•Vl .VA" 

v ■ ' 

i ?■ ... ■" ■' J 



“ For 35 years wc have managed 
to avoid a world war. But tlie 
reasons for that have everything to 
do with a balance of terror, and 
nothing at all to do with the IcRal 
aspirations projected from Nurem- 
berg. ‘ 

“ As realists wo have to accapt, 



Chomsky accused 
of betrayal 

In .November STEVEN LTJKK 
launched o scathing attack 
Noam Chomsky for betraying, 
responsibilities as- an inteliectui. 

-. Last year that renowned authqrjti 
on the use of language coWh 
After the Cataclysm : Pos 
IndOcfiina and the Reconstruct 
of Imperial Ideology, an account! 
Pol Pot's regime in Cambodia,- . 

Lukes, commenting on this md 
said: “Chomsky has become i 
obsessed by his opposition to. |b 
United States’ role in Indocha 1 
■that he' has lost all senie i 
perspective. ‘ * L 

: “His argument is a case of nisi 
slve ■overkill; discrediting’ raHilM 
end : responsible observers o| 
scholars and converting the trrtf 
that the US was indirectly respee 
sible (for the situation in 'Cm 


bodla) into 
directly so.” 


the lie that .‘it n 


t .1, ’ 



“ What Anglo-Miirxism so mani- 
festly Incks today Ik the political 
anchorage achieved by' (he early 
Fabian .Society. If it (Iocs not r Iso 
to the level of producing sonic in- 
strument . of political intervention 
tifnt can be as politically focused, 
eiid relevant, as this then it will be 
lii grave danger of ending up os a 
footnote in British culiurat history, 
a doomed aberration like those other 
11 avant garde " movements which 
have shot like comets over the 
Britlsli cultural firmament : the 
Hegelianism of the Intc nineteenth 
century, the aestheticism of (he 
1890s, or tho modernism of Iho 
enrly twentieth century." 

ROBIN BLACKBURN, editor of 
New Left Rcl'Icio on ten veers of 
political change, since the students 
stopped revolting. 


Ideological illusion 

with the distinguished historian of n £ P n(y T jf 
international law J. H. W. Verzljl, Lilt> 


. JOHN HOLLOWAY, professor of 
modern English literature at the 
univerjuy of Cambridge, considered 
the achievement of L A.' Richards, 
a Critical prophet who achieved 
honqur in his own lintQ. - 
: "* If Richards remains a guide for 

the present timo, perhaps it is less 
through, his theories thun for hi# : 
spirit and character." • 

■."lie makes uiiy think of how 
Arnold; noting the', defects pf 
Bytba's .versa as all must ho hi. note 

• the-' defects . of Richard*',. thought, ' 

• nevertheless . followed : GoOtho in 

. preising his VdnrJjjg,. disb and grand- . 

• .unity : his ‘.yitej 1 ihfluehco !. his 

* splendid and imperishable excel- ■ 
lance of sincerity and strength.* 

'• ; . 44 Arnold wrestled, nothing less, • 
With, how to' maintain such praise 
. 6* .Byron in. spite of 'all; perhaps 
...• y- we -'have. to : do . something of the 
. aiMhe ...kwj Over - Ri chards? 



the (uct that govern mants are, very 
understandably, not much Inclined 
to contemplate the future prosecu- 
tion of their own members and their 
military leaders or members of 
their forces by an international 
organ and the submission of their 
acts to impartial judgment as a 
result of a possible accusation 
‘against them of criminal aggression, 
war crimes, and crimes against 
humanity. 

Put another way, proceedings of 
tlie Nuremberg type ar eatr (active 
to men of power -when the Identity 
of victors and vanquished is con- 
veniently settled in advance." '■ 
MICHAEL' BIDD1S, professor of 
history at the University of Read- 
ing, reconsidering the significance 
of > the Nuremberg trials 35 years 
after. Hie - court's opening public 
session 1 


It is naturally hard to accept that 
you are a specialist in a non- 
subject”, TERRY EAGLETON, fel- 
low and tutor in English Literature 
at Wadhant College, Oxford, 
observed at the beginning of the 
year. 

“Most English faculties, merely 
by their existence, perpetuate the 
Ideological ■ illusion that . there Is 
indeed some .unruptured entity 
colled English literature, even if 
they make perfunctory gestures to 
what is tellingly termed back- 
ground. 

“But English literature is in fact 
a theoretical construction, and a 
heavily loaded one at .that ; there 
arc always strong Ideological 
criteria at work in the selectibn of 
suitable texts whether blatantly 
ciiahviniBt essential Erigltshncsa') 
dr moro deviously aesthetic (’fine' 
.writing’). » 


“ Histrory is the memory $/ r 
culture, and memory can neve k. 
free' from passions and - conrt\ 
moots". E.- P. THOMPSOR> 
historian, said in a THES iniwtfci 
in July. . 

"I am not in any sense JjityfoJ 
by the fact that my owiiftig^ta 
and commitments are dear. To* 
when- British political culttde fw 
extreme difficulties — rather) dan 
crisis-*-thls recall of. the tfutjni 
very sharp relevance to InudeEa 
concerns. ' . . 

“I live within the incan^ciM 
conviction rijat the sMvift] f 
human civilization is prOblejMtt 
Writing the historical record *■ 
historian must be influenced' by. tk 
sense of threat and of the hum 
resources- to overcome it" ,: 


I, 




* 


"The Opci 

S onsiblUty 
ard of public awareness. 


practice of processing, ’ correcting V 
’ Interpreting- add tanking them id- 
y Has a res- accordance with ''certain historically 
to help raise the stan- dominant values. This practice is 
blic awareness. In this known as literary criticism.", 
case it can do so only be rewriting ■■■BBHMHHBi ’ 
this course” J. H. EDWARDS, pro-. ' ; . . . 

lessor of gonetlcs at the University: r.fll TICP tilJlT IS 
of (Wford, reviewing the Open Uiii-.‘ -“^111 VC l II 8*1. .13 »• ' . •• . 

disintegrating 

.- • . In September; PETER DAVlp^Jft- 

, - .. .1. 


/ debate over trichotomy 

In the eflrtoig the letter* page was "No so” came 
.■.••W 1 " hy a gloriously arcane week w later. The 

ncalogy goinfl back to" ffiiO and ■ 


a the riposte two 
J.' ORD -provided a 


pebote. ovgr the imbanlng /the 

,W ma ki bo i • t.;. - : ■! •” i«che- > da adverb Meaning !' in 

WARNER, ii;fect^irer:ln.< three: parts"' had a 1 respectable 
htlpspphy ; at the ^ Uritversuy of., Homeric ancestry. A ' * B '* 


-View 


ih^d yeirtyttly .aparhed off ) received maaisterial sdppprt ln the- 
ie ,,$aiite issue' from gd lessdr aiuhorU' 


i conbvyersyMWked 


,• r ! ' ; woducjHi Ihdi rn 

1 1 - f " •' ^ df 51 , *, -tJSSn VtcWliS \to : ,?Bo^ 

. •' '■ lihBUistlc mgenuity ol rho! .Greeks. w’ 



. .,.’."1. porting from New-York pn. the 75t}i 

I : '■ anniversary meeting of the Anien- 
Mti; : J *«••. 1 can Sociological . Association, ' drew 
■MW-. . ;r. .- an elaborate parallel between, the 

: decaying ‘.state hr that : city’s sky- < 
,1 • scrapers 'anR the health of American 
■ sociology..-. 

He said : •" New; York's skyscrapers 
are rapidly disintegrating as a result 
.j of the city’s ale /pollution, Every so 
'-.ofteh, Ipmpi of.'mdsbnry .detach 
. themselve$ ahd. plurige. hundreds of 
feet Into' 1 the : : streets beH>ta.' • ; ■■ ; 

• "The task of /holding the crptn- •' 
bllpg edlflcii together has- been 
entrusted J largely sto a small band : 
of Mb hawk Indians; -famous for. 
their bravery, -an'd : . surefootedness, - 
‘.who clamber up the towdring sum* 



RhUoiiaHty; said W. 

— ecUlathig on the. imminent* 
ird world War, Is unlikely- 
il in .Moscow “until, we 
est bring' our military. 


REVIEW OF 1980 



Free-for-all in uncomradely committee 

Standing Conference of Directors 


’Where social controls once 
demanded careful enunciation or 
euphemism, now fashion requires 
wc slur our speech, sound faintly, 
transatlantic and opt for shock. The 
strong words weaken with overuse 
and infiltrate our talk with a per- 
vasive crudity. We declare our open 
minds with our open mouths, and 
feci impelled and compelled to do 
so. 

“ The nastier outriders of shock 
'flash Hngulsttcaliy* at old ladies, 
nnd the libbers sometimes promote 
their causes by ravaging our com- 
mon slock of words. The free 
speakers can even deny free speech 
to others." 

DAVID MARTIN, professor of 
sociology at the London School of 
Economics and Political Science, re- 
viewing The State of the Language 
in February. 


Freedom and the 
brain drain 


Uncomradely backbiting offered 
some light relief to those following 
the proceedings of the select com- 
mittee on the funding and organiza- 
tion of courses in higher education 
earlier this year. ■ 

At various timerf during the six 
months it. took .to gather evidence 
almost all- the interest -groups 
involved in the post— secondary 
sector managed to have' a go at one 
another. 

. The select committee criticized 
the committee of the directors of 
polytechnics. The CDP criticized 
the local education authorities. The 
l.e.a.s criticized the polytechnics. 
The universities criticized the DES. 
The colleges criticized Ihq polytech- 
nics nnd Lord Dobbins criticized 
almost everybody (except Scottish 
universities). 

' After the CpP called for a radical 
step to remove the polytechnics 
from the " parochial constraints 
which are a relic of distant prac- 
tices and vested interests ”, the 
rfeleet; comhlittee' commented “what 
appals us Is the implication that 
the prospects for voluntary coopera- 
tion at local and regional level nre 
so poor that wc must create a Poly- 
technic Grants Committee or similar 
body in order that ' Quango may 
speak sense unto Quango”'. 

Meanwhile, Mrs Nickl Harrison, 
the .opposition leader on the Asso- 
ciation of Metropolitan Authorities, 
sold : “ There are certain directors 
of polytechnics who actually do 
believe they are vice-chancellors 
already" nod the chairman of tho 


and Principals of Colleges and Insti- 
tutions of Higher Education, Mr 
Neil Merritt, offered : “ It seems to 
me an act. of absolute lunacy for 
the local authorities to continue tq 
fund the £DP secretariat. It 
rather -like paying your own execu- 
tioner." 

Sir Alec Merrison, chairman of 
the committee of - vice-chancellors' 
and principals, said that ho did not 
regard DBS people “ as the fons et 
ortgo of all wisdom". Of. course, 
he added, “ it would be marvellous 
if there were some great wisdom 
which- suddenly emerged from the 
DES or somewhere' else which 
caused the blinkers to. fall from nur 
eyes but I do not think it is that 
sort of situation or ever will bo.” ; 

Lord Robbins, preferring the 
broad brush approach was more 
liberal in his selection of- targets. 
Honours courses In many universi- 
ties were designed . “ to produce 
dons to produce dons to produce 
dons." 'Recoiling a visit to one par- 
ticular local education authority he 
said Hint ho had bccu “absolutely 
shocked ” at its bullying attitude. 
“ I felt tliat tho sooner we tnka this 
thing out of the hands of this sort 
of person the better.” 

It was moreover a “public dis- 
grace” that young people should bo 
asked to choose whether they wonted 
to be humanists or scientists so 
early. Specialization, he said, wns 
" almost an educational sin against 
the Holy Ghost.” It was creating 
C. P. Snow's two nations. 




Monetarism’s 
fatal weakness 

“ Monetarism is a form of retreat 
from the complexity of the modern 
world, a nostalgic harking back to 
qu era when the Government was 
required only to provide a minimum 
of services — defence and law and 
order — and to balance its own 
books, leaving it to. the dynamic j 
of Industrial capitalism, uhfettered 
by trade uli ions' “Or by full parlia- 
mentary democracy, to produce 
wealth, and distribute it .(very un- 
equally). ; . , •■- ■ 1. ' 

“ For Government, life :Was qo 
miiclj easier, simpler then.' Ahyone 
who has /worked ' in the - Treasury 
or Cabinet Office must have had 
the occasional .feeling that every- 
thing .would be so much easier if 
only one did v . not have to forecast, 
developments In -,'the economy and 
make, the necessary adjustments -to 
fiscal or monetary instruments ; ,'or 
negotiate with trade unions tty pre- 
vent or settle crippling strikes ; or 
deal - with the long-term decay of ■ 
the older Industrial regions ; or eit- 
dure the endlesi agonies of operat- 


' -status- Jti'dWdw-itS/counLterpavts^ in '/progressively: greater z.0K 
Europe. .With 1 More than -13,600 "•'■’!wlien:'‘we' decide': to: r dund 
membei-s the American Sociological problems and act, theta- w * , 

** (he - current . nigbCP"5r 

tlagsJrib of a^vnin e n d f lou H s h i ng"" ? « nsfe Df moving thwards doon) .1 

. dJadpjjne. Bqt -the discipline, and : -i ' . • \ ■■ : V -I 

;; the; association; 

^The?iU(j' 

‘ fully coiltrii 


J -^8,J^eply dlvidf'fc ';*rflfes«h!. Rostov*; foejnwfe 
.fof , . signs, ^ ^ •framenfa® Vd ! tt< ‘ rdft ’ mORtbf befoce 


• "When. I was myself at 
1 . Whether to remain in Uganda in the 
^imke of the mutder of the vice- 
Chancellor f CO lied/ ft'; departmental 
. ^meeting (I was at the Bps heed, of 
r ' the department of political science). 

. • . “T Was going on leave to the 
"United States and needed advice as 
to whether ! should, return. I was 
.told ; “.Come beck '* . hut shut 
up, i" But which shnse of shutting 
■ u^? 

^Should i stop issuing circulars 
if J was In disagreement With pa r- 
Mcular matters of policy in Uganda? 
••• Phould I stop giving extramural lec-' 
-..' ; turef oq hot. topics of the day in dff- 
-•. , (KV(.tDwpt QLtbe-cQi?ntty?jShouid 
' L st hP- Wridhg articles . oq..., books 
tjvout Uganda? Should I' stop te'hdS 
■'."•jns-) about government, and politics 
■*b Uganda? . . . 

- ‘ There were voices among my 
.’ leagues; Who waqted me to ‘shut 

bp Oh ail these fronts. They had 
5j?g h t td-aak me td dd so, for under - 
: -Wj i Amin :there was- $iich a thing as . 
.Rujlt by,, assodationi; If chaJ*'-: 
man oP thq department was in dis- 
‘ ^VOUr everybody else ini'thd’dopart. 
•netit wao linrlAk* eiien^riinpi ' ! " 



" Writing ‘s a way of turning negl- _ particularly not - lust 


tive aspect's of experience into' pusi- 
tive form”. DAVID LODGE 
novelist, critic and scholar said in 
November. "Art is ultimately moti- 
vated by tho wlrii for immortality 
Life is very transitory. 

“ l think that writing is bound to 
be partly compulsive. Nobody 
would do it just for pleasure.. 


tidvejs— such eliormofift amounts' 
tiipe, energy and everything else. 

".Exposing the device : being 

ironical' at. your' own expense Is tho 
main resource for modern writing 
in a time of such plurality and 
diversity: Don’t attempL to do mb 
Mate tlie roader, .invite him into a 
collaborative game." " 


s * “ Economists, even social scientists, 
. ,, y . • no longer inhabit garrets or have to- 

a Britain that, subsist on crusts. They inhabit gold. 


“ The great appeal of monetarism 
is that It' purports , to _ provide a 
complete theoretical justification 
for such , feelings, elevating theft 
from agreeable daydreams' to the 
epitome of Wisdom and statesman- 
snip. The fatal weakness of mone- 
tarism is that it makes sense only 

in . the context of a Britain that, aonsist ojn crusts, jrney _ . 

has vanished ., if indeed. It ever enhanced ivory towers only to come 
existed, Jt makes little sense in down into the market place And. 
the Britain in which >ve actually , take part lb any affray that is 

' going." - ‘ -. ■ ,. ,. ; .; /. ‘ 

MICHAEL STEWART, -reader -In- • LORD: B-ALOGH, Ocbnomic adviser 
political economy at University to Harold Wilson’s -Htst .govern-' 
lege London '.and. - formerly .qrtV mtofc i.6n : .d)pjrelaHonshitf, between 
.economist in the Treasury, CnbJnet ; abademe arid gbvernhtenK'-.-^ 

'.antd Foreign' Office, oh- monetarism^* \ ‘ ' ^\r. 

A curious role. That of G. D. H.Cole 


Labour relations in 1935 

Tf ^iiipose that . merribeVs of ihe 
Labour Party were too stunned by 
the honour conferred' on li a fort- 
night ago In the shape of the knighc- 
hbod bestowed- an its Chief Whip, 
to give immediate expression td-the 
joyful emotions which, .no doubt, 
they felt.- Haviiig notv begun to sit. 

- .uR and takh' . hour ishm ent, ; I . feel 
moved - to break-, the .awed ? silence 
.[w-lth .conyelescent -whispers;" 

V For : avgood inahy -years the 
" Labour Fur ty bps been iii the. habit ; 

“ (i t Statlnfe in it? progrpjmnes.and o?\.' 
public platforms that it- stppds for, 
social equality. , Ha? I? -jettisoned 
that nrhcla -;ln ; jts creed a9 too 
embarrassing electoj-nl luggage ? Or ' 

0063 it supposh that it win' convert 
the' -public to. a bel ief in ’ equali ty, ' 
ir. It dpq& Hot, in Its heart, believe 
ifa it i«alf P ' And_ does ij ex|>ect to 

poodles . in *r. drawfnl MiJra, "..'-tvag 


persuade , thfcm. of tbd. geuu«eiless t 
of itis . convictiod?, if prbhflrterit-' 
members of the- party sit .up,, 1 like 
poodles , in a', drawing roam, wag 
their tails when patted; and lick 
their lips at : the social, sugar-plus- 
tossed them by their, masters ? 

,:"It has told: the workers again 
and' again tjbat their strength is hi 
solidarity, and i that they must ad- 
vance together, or not at' .all/- Are 
they .likely- to believa it, if they see 
;bqh of the honorary 'Officers or ' the 


“The road Raymond Williams has 



hlfliit was;: under suspicion, 

• ."Could i 'shut-. up* In all thosi 
;; '; !•!*“■ • .. V and still be All Mazrui 

■v-rtf 
•10 


„ . over this pp mv' sabbat-; 
at. Stadford- University- in Call* 


fm^lh BTm riida not . With 
fom' jSMh to Wigan Pier, 1 ' but’ ; 

a working tlas9 - background in Mr G. p. H.Cole 

ders. to- I* a bit of, a pvwU . ; - j - ; 
This was BEN- PiMLO’tT, . Visittog ! . r 
l; and in- asioclata . In ; thp - dcpartim 
lews -It mtsrhfttiouw .nUtoiy ! at tHa >1 
seiy : his - ‘ School .of ' Ecpjidmlcss .grtd . F 
': to his > Science/, . quoting - Maurice ■ 


has- beep JrepehtBdly denounced, by 
Kfs colleagues i'S ■ irr dalobs apiece- of 
treachery to die workers’ cause ? 



for iwblch, unless rumour Is wholly 
misleading, a good mapy of then) 
era sold, of the servile respect Eqr 


hecomta apparent how clflseiy 

writings hove ;be(eh.- bound': 1 “ 
own expeifienceK 


research 
irient of 
London 
Political 
ReCkltt, 


... on , thfr phtlpsophef, ; .ecqiioMlsr, 

"In bring forced to con&ont.hlh historian, poet; agitato*, teacher, 
own 'biography, and Ms ojm blbllo- detective story w,ri ter >nd visionary, 
does pother so it 


.1* It has . declared :-that It is com- wealth and social position wliicl 

milted , *" ’ 

stlqggle _ 

.Its. works 
. hair the 

plutocracy. In Its . ftore Imbecile 
. ntoments, ' Iqves fb ,wed(* in its 

own .i -.: '• -.■■ ■' . , -. 



"the truth ris, ! |hjit J . the whole 


business .of pbji lie al 1 honours stinks 
—Stinks ;of pnobbery; of the money , social 


Tills excerpt, from a letter Written 
by ft 1 . H, : Trtwnoy and published In 
.1935, . was , quoted 'by JOHN 
SAYILLR vftllc commemorating 
the -300th 1 - anniversary -of the 
ijsl ^historic 


Ian’s blrti 


hdefihte 
Ceased 

it Up *? • recent construction* 

Tqaftde? of : the 

. ■ -jc:-.. ...oh’ could rtot ha. circujtl vented. 

Wed .ihy resignation froiri-Rh 
Jhatltutloih uihlrb C 


S&i ^ ; W*#> :ft»na,n Otar:- 

career info a. framework that la of sclVe? to. that romantic concept of 
■ " - tba XJniftid. Nations hs the: God tliaf; 

vjOHN -■ 


Bridge-; jreviqwiug , 

frtjm .'aurplus .ro Scarcity by A II an 

hups ’ fliere pre 'some academics 




year’s , uvmruvtjtsiai noiui 

:,;,LeCrin-ei-/.ALI MA^RUir diwusring 
- ; Ceasona .why bb chopoXo 1 leave 
■- ^ M^lJtilvVpshy pf Mpkereri. 


• room KRNEST GEJjLISER on , tho ' , lor 1 Queen's XJrdvtjrsIty, Belfast, 
LSE. : and a fellow at Clare College, Cain- 

, V Ro: nriou? Intellectual end afford bridge, yevlqwiug The Environ mom i 
.- to ignore, dr . forget pid. great and 
..tool*?- oeuyred or Herbert Marftise 
i arid Talcott ■ PoraoSps ”, 1 GORAN 
, THBRBgftNi . ; acHni)' professor of 
.;.Bodohi|Cy -: at ) ; the" . University ; -.‘of. 

:. Gothenburg, Sweden. ' r.:" . . v .- r 

M »--> r/rendlng -Pcofessor ' Schnnil- 
herk’s book' IgTlko tnidgjnfc through 

' a VnaraK- !wltb -ororstfe ' gum- ... 

■bdotB, . ,*^ LORD; AEHBY, chancel- ‘ Janbar^/ , . 


who 


baUevc- that ; the working 
tic ally incftpablb of 

*■ fWfUfA 


. University discussing the 
effects jq£ higher aduqatipn 1 cuts in 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT .2.1.81, 


REVIEW OF 1980 


Furihor Tears mid threats of 
ratiniinlHitlirm in the decimated 
ic.ivhur training sedur sadly over- 
slui lowed 19i’.(>. These were not 
alleviated by the campaign to attract 
more teachers into shortage special* 
ist subjects, nor by the long-awaited 
man-: citation of the Advisory Com- 
mittee for the Supply and Education 
of Teachers. 

One of the first Indications that 
a further wave of rational Izalion 
mi^ht be under way came from Mr 
Roy Walker, then of the iDES 
teach jrs* training branch, at a con- 
ference in January. 

Mr Walker warned that the de- 
partment’s current exercise in course 
aminiviih could well result In n fur- 
ion- closure of colleges. He added 
tli^t the 197 7 quota for an annual 
thi jughput of some 17,000 now tea- 
chers might have been over-optimis- 
tic in the light of n total teaching 
force of soma 460,000 which falling 
rolls might forcibly reduce. 

This gloomy warning was given 
further substance In the shape of 
a DliS letter to alt teacher training 
institutions in the summer asking 
for urgciii action to correct a serious 
imb.i l.n ice In the subject * they were 
providing. 

The Idler (minted out that on 
present fuiec.TUs tho size of the 
tcai/liing fotre required would full 
In-low thu trimmed target to some 
40ii. Wh) ami flu'i'ofnro planned out- 
nut would necessarily have to bo 
hum - rhm 17,000. 

It i minted nut that enrol monr 
ijrtta fur 1979 showed that institu* 
linns were exceeding their planned 
numbers hi three to four year 
courses in non shortage subjects, 
mainly physical education, and were 
well below in the shortage areas 
such as maths, physics and craft 
design and toclmnlogv. If institu- 
tions did got want to risk outside 
control or the danger of producing, 
teachers who would not obtain jobs, 
t lie v slioulg Increase recruitment to 
the loiter and 





teaching these subject 


which would require some Am 
maths and 2,000 physics and ® 

npnnla tn ranlofui y^L 


fails to lighten the gloom 
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VII 


REVIEW OF 1980 


definite rise in the numbers ad- 
mitted to shortage subjects both 
for postgraduate certificate ol edu- 
cation and Bachelor of Education 
courses in all institutions. However 
many institutions had to be wary 
that by carrying out this exercise 
they were not falling into another 
trap— not having sufficient numbers 
In make their institutions, depart- 
ments or courses viable and thereby 
exposing themselves to closure. 

Worries over rationalization can 
only have been intensified by the 
38 per cent shortfall in recruiunent 
to the BEd resulting in admissions 
to the degree con r so of only 5,668 
students as opposed to the planned 
9,100 admissions. 

Although this was expected, 
because the new dogreo entranco 
requirements together with the 
demand for O levels in English and 
maths IiluI already reduced appli- 
cations from 15,869 in 1979 to 
11,566, it nevertheless delivered a 
body blow to many institutions not 
alleviated by the prospect of a 
similar quota in 1981, 

Nor did tho rise in applications 
to the PUCE, matched by oquolly 
high recruitment to tile courses, in 
excess of target figures by 1,000 to 
a total of 10,721 admissions, help 
those institutions with a predomin- 
ant BEd intake. 


the 


teacher education groups and 
survival of another. 

The main one is the national 
standing ' committee in teacher 
education in the public sectorwhich 
Is to be set up early next year 


people to replace. Moreover" tha^ 
were some 25,000 teachers qualify 
In maths and science but not teach! 
ing these subjects. : . 

Ultimately the Government’s cam.' 
paigu proved to be embarrassing 
successful. Overwhelming respS 
forced Dr Rhodes Bovson to seek 
further funds to enable an extra 
60 students to go oil to the crash 
training programme. 

~ w . v „ BW year Theother strand of action to deal 

and which will confine its activities J? 1 . , t V e shortages also reached a 
to the quality of teacher education. :„ y happy conclusion. Talks be. 

Another smaller set-up is the B a 9 0undl 

East Midlands regional consultative Education Authorities cut- 

in teacher education which is ti on The main orS ? an 5oIu ' ;■ und truly torpeflQcu 
to HM the vacuum created ZSSS&J* “T** v political opposition, 

anise of the region’s steer- ”rth SmeS*£1& h ‘ th ° case of the i 

Jial, grants— similar to National 
Engineering Scholarships— linked ! 

to a guarantee of a job which would r 
be introduced in 1981. This was to \ 
be available to postgraduate and ' r 
BEd degree students in mathi i- 
science and craft design and techno- ■ 

l» ■ 


Death of Flowers 
and Finniston 


Teacher: cilucnji^ 


qualification which might be ex- 
tended from its -current one-year 
study to two. 

Furthermore it exposes institu- 
tions to the oft-quoted "withering 
on the vines". where no govern- 
ment intervention is necessary only 
the full play of market forces to 
close down noa-viable courses. 

Yet this might be a dangerous' 
conclusion to reach since some 
recent surveys indicate that there 
are some inherent problems with 
the PGCE as well. For example, a 
study carried out by a group at' 

Leicester University showed that 12 
per cent of PGCE students on 
courses last year did not have 
maths O level and some 14 per cent 
did not have English O lovcl. 

The vory fact that the first DES 
brief given to the now ACSET In- 
cluded proposals for the further re- 
duction of tonchcr training places 
cannot have actod to restore confid- 
ence, nor can the fact that tho 
paper raised the question of 
whether recruitment targets for 
BEd and PGCE courses continued 
to serve a useful purpose. 

Yet it is to bo hoped that ACSET, 
which is to meet again in February 

h X fU XiZi r e, T cX“X P “t £2* ftT 

Union of Teachers— and is also • every opp ortu m tv l o nh I ?“ ,uu ‘ Lt ol jn-aemce teacner train* 

looking at the nature of the training « h^rifying*’ statistlr^fin^Hfl^t.A.V#. 1 L ng - 'J' a9 w aso taken during. UM. 

system and further education train- Fenod. The Open University and 


group 
designed 
by t)ie demise 

Ing committee and promote the 
exchange of information on teacher 
training between all interested par- 
ties in the area. In addition, the 
threat hanging over the London- 
based Teacher Education Advisory 
Committee, coordinating tencher 
education in London and the Home 
Counties, which was due to close 
in spring, 1981, has been lifted. 

Perhaps the only area where de- 
finite achievements were recorded 
was in measures to deal with the 


by Robin McICie 
Science Correspondent 
For those who sought to bring mojor 
changes to the entrenched values 
und systems of British higher edu- 
rution, 1980 was a bad year. _ The 
iwo principal attempts to intro- 
duce significant innovations — the 
Flowers and Finniston reports 
— now appear Lo have been well 
und truly torpedoed , by concerted 


art of the plan also involve* 
looking at redeployment, differen- 
tial salaries, better or direct r» 
cruituient by local educate 

subjects ° The^DES ! <’5 ci ?^ s ' secondment 8 firanTlndus°try?°{roX| 

S3T- «3T "ftbiSS^u 2 < * mc '“ ,a ™* !UCh - *“ 

maths, physics and craft design and 
technology. 


- i • . . . a ‘’ eaa , such ■■ British 
Steel which has already served, to 
boost recruitment figures In tbs 
PGCE. 

. -A- small step in in cr easing the 

taking amount of in-service teacher train* 


On the contra, 
have emphasize 


ry, it would scam to 
id tho “ threat ’* to 


_ — control (ho size or 
abolish nan viable physical educa- 
tion courses altogether 

,.L UIW6BM1VI,. H-U»||,H,1IS|| Ut U1ID 1U UU cni 

1 acre ore signs that institutions ■ both in natne nod content. 
Jiave headed tho warning and latest would give preference to the 


system and further education train 
ing, will not ns its predecessor be 
forced to become the DES “ hatchet 
man 

The absonce of an ACSET undl 
later in the year plus the confirma- 
tion that it would deal mainly with 


uururying statistics on the short- period. The Onen TlnlwPHi'^ ini 

The iatest figures, they have j° limInai T ""W*.. ‘ 

* been adequately* undated 2 i5iSS2 C L?, E ? f ■ 


inquiry staged 
by Sir Mnniy Fiinmion a ml Ids 
commiiicu, which w.is published in 
January, the implications are likely 
lo be .seriuus and far reaching. Cer- 
tainly tho decision by Secretary of 
Suite for Industry, Sir Keith Joseph, 
to set up only it chartered body, 
responsible to uhe Privy Council, 
instead of the recommended statu- 
tory engineering authority produ- 
ced n general round of dismayed 
protest when umiouncod this sum- 
mer. 

.Subsequently many of tha engi- 
neering institutions which hud lob- 
bied so effectively auiiinst tha pro- 
posed authority which they saw 
ns o direct challenge to their own 
power were thrown into turmoil as a 
result. Iu particular, the Institution 
of Electrical Engineers, which in 
fuct had at first vigorously cam- 
paigned in support of Finniston, 
faces internal rows and a special 
general meeting over its sudden U- 
turn and acceptance of the com- 
promise plun put ' forward by Sir 
Keith. 


Now the engineering profession 
appears in n state of disarray 
instead of being in a position to 
prepare itself to take a new role 
in the industrial regeneration of 
Britain. 

And if the detailed and con- 
sidered work of Sir Monty mid his 
committee found itself blocked by 
asiuti; political interference, then 
the similar fate which afflicted the 
Flowers working group on medical 
education reform at London Uni- 
versity should have coma as no sur- 
prise to anyone. 


V.C 


Science ~ ■ 



By necossity it was a far speedier 
and less specific affair but in the 
long run whs blocked just as 
effectively. Whereas Finniston was 
stopped by institutimud and per- 
haps indusirhd opposition, the 
Flowers report wns opposed by aca- 
demics afraid ' about tho stringent 
n Ht uro of its plans. 

First, a string of alternative 
plons were put forward by the uni- 
versity's various advisory bodies 
and eventually the senate decided 
in July to ileluY a decision which 
it had previously pledged to give 
then on the Flowers' package that 
wns to have saved about £3m in 
reduced administration costs 
although the specific costing was 
never properly outlined. 

When the senate did meet In 
October to discuss Flowers it re- 


Protestors at the llii'cntenccl closure of medical schools 


(ccted an already amended version 
of the report and called fur the 
university's joint medical advisory 
committee mid joint planning com- 
mittee to prepare new plans, leaving 
it increasingly unlikely that major 
features put forwnrd in the original 
report would be retained in uny 
recognizable form. 

If the fate of these two docu- 
ments, put forward by Flowers and 
Pinnlston in a spirit of reforming 
zeul, merely reinforce the cynical, 
view that the British establishment 
is as fixedly conservative as ever, 
it may not be a point lost on one 
grouf) considering major changes to 
Britain’s higher educational system. 

This is the inquiry commlttoe, led 
by Sir Alec Mcrrlsoii, chairman of 


the Advisory Board for tile Research 
Councils and of ilic Committee of 
Vice-Chancellors and Principals, 
which is investigating the dual- 
support system for supporting 
research at universities. 

This commit tcu is reviewing tiie 
financial problems now afflicting 
research support machines mech- 
anisms and is expected to report in 
Murch. When it does so it is not 
anticipated that it will make calls 
for major changes, however. 

It is the view of tho seven-man 
committee that the present method, 
in which " well-founded ” labora- 
tories are run by universities' and 
receive cash top-ups for projects 
from the country's five research 
councils, is essentially a good one 


ond requires only small* but never- 
theless significant, improvements. 
If it maintains those modest aspira- 
tions it niuy even have n c bunco 
of bringing about change. 

' As for tho rest of the research 
scene, the Medical Research Coun- 
cil fared well In regaining control 
of £l2m share of its cash previously 
controlled by the Department of 
Hcuhh and Social Security. The 
Science Research Council, however, 
suffered some financial pressures 
through mistakes in overspending 
but receivod a timely £5,600,000 
cash boost from the Treasury 
thanks to the strength of the pound 
Which saved It front making severe 
and embarrassing programme cut- 
backs next year. 
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recruitment figures fndlcato tt os the only toacher 
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Paradox creates future confusion 



wait f or 
Macfarlane report 


by Patricia Sant inc ill 



thosis la work, unemployed and 
staying on in full-time education. 

To a great extent these proposals 
or l ? hau ]2 be, the. very matters 
that the Macfarlane' committee 
ought, to be- reporting on. Thte Is 
the' comnfittee looking- id to the edu-i 
catipn ond training of lft-19. 



secpmmeadatians oil the education 
*2* training of 16-13 yea r olds 
much once more dominated and ran 
'bs copne throughout tho year. 

For the firu, * - 

appeared tq.be _ 

among the organ ten, mu h myu iv tm us . , 

*ta trbat wos needed. These Included ,.7,^ ^Tn.*l a S e ac . cld « n * °f fate,, 
the Nalidoal Vniqhk of Teachers and ?- * reduced the - conunjt- 

Students,; the .National Association £ *■?**' ^ akin * iu responses 

of Teachers in Further: «nd Hiahe? OT.wnnienrt con- 

S a wEl { Wft'.<%a ' Assort atipn'ofCol- : fj* ° n u®* Start 

Jeg^F^^pattidid that of CnReges; wMc S r P CO , ra ’ 

of Furthw ond Higher Education, KSflSv? ? ,|n schema for 

Iba Furtl,cr Educaliot) vm >°W 

orWifchtwtgns,', one of 

Which w*5 YojatftAW. ■7.7? '.'” 

a !L a fF*fc“ tho Govoin* 

:$nouId introduce ; 4 u ni versa 1 



argument _» to whether' school^lJth ■ 

Voting 


to, . 

l. ' ■ .ui .morn tarusis were • 

iha ; 

a departwem of educacioQ and • • °^L •' 1 


ibn to he administered : ■. g ■*-’ 


ntauera currirntM . 1 

« education, SS^noSfr f ?L ? ■ A- 

**** thtli "^^^eorEd^ation tind Train- 

.talrpductlon ■&£ ssapdatorv gvatHis or ■*%»!..' * fflUrly. remote ■■ prospect. 1 - „„ 

ffpMR -: - 1 .; .1 iv .byp^M enormaui - 

4fM edCMWuWtcd 


,• at 


nide- ^toWn*. do 

fefgiiS 


mainly, 

HtWih (/f Heed 
ttWchlffu ’ "■* 



Compulsory training fot Work urged to help tho 


young unemployed 


Adult education' has sustained more 
damage from the- cuts in education 
spending over the past year than 
any other locul or national service. ' 

The Government’s White taper 
assumed that spending on -education 
as a whole would fall by about 9 
per cent between 1980 arid 1984. The . 
same paper said that spending; on- 
adult education should be reduced 
by one third (about £15m a year) 
below the 1978 level.'- 

Paradoxically politicians from all 
sides have continued to ompha- 
size ' the importance, of adult and 
continuing education in a time of. 
rapid economic, social and techno- 
logical change.' 

Dr Rhodes Boyson,. education min- 
ister responsible for higher educa- 
tion actually warned on more than 
one occasion against "the danger, 
of cutting so near the’ bone . that . 
we cannot get tils situation going 
again when wei put more flesh on ", 

So it Is hardly surprising that. tha 
whole Held, of adult and continuing - 
education ..is- totally demoralised 
and confused about its future as a.- 
Publicly. financed service in the 
1980s. . 

■ The decade began .ijtauspiciously 
tor local authority adult education 
m tha.- swingeing .cuts* imposed in 
aiitumh-,1979. began to "bite. More- 
tnap one tn five authorities cur- 
taued its -provision- severely ’of, as.. 
IP, t * ,ai case . Of 1 Humberside, ; West'. 
Glamorgan 1 ■ drid • ■ Nottinghantshire, 
almost extinguished It. 

Many tri'dre Increased tbd- 
c^nanty between ^authorities by . 
making their service self-financing; 
a .marked decline in enrolments 
heavy ■ fae. ihCieases in 



of reports to be published early this 
year. 

Also given three more years- was 
the Adult Literacy • Uitir, Re-' 
christened the Adult Literacy and 
Basic Skills Unit, it was given a 
budget of £500,000. in its first year. 

Thd largest single provider of edu-. 
catidri . for adults, the Open Unjver-; 
sity, managed to survive a massive 
iCut Ju its budget for 1979 but waS 
.facetj by new problems In i960. OU'. 
programmes “on Radio 3; Were axed 


from normal broadcasting hours and 

the 1 * r ~ c 

earl; 


the university began a fight to save 
rjy everiirtg transmission times on' 
BBC2. A. major row with: the BBC; 


followed 


iitel 

■.m 


v such areas, at' Trafford. Cambridge- and will reopen; as. a private, 
: | r n J r 5t. 4>ast Sussex, Somerset -and profit-makUig enterprise. ■ 
r. thcshijc; .About,, one ' in 10 ad lilt; . 'However, .the -effect of Jhe 
; 'ntcaev SchninA. nrinilfiil nOrhlltilV nuld-ma U 


W*\ 


1i 


‘i- 


was gvOrted. .after the Corporation 
agreed Offer ■' all to . broadcast' a 
banned OU letrure on the nuclear 
arms race by Professor Mike Pent?, 
the university's dean of. science. . 

In. November it was forced to. give 
way to a Government-imposed 46 per 
cent rise. In student fees way above 
the rate., of- Inflation. \ 

During the year the Oil's pioneer 
vice-chancellor, . Lord .Ferry. • of 
Waltop, retired. He was succeeded 
by Professor. John Hotjock, vice-' 
chancel lot - ..of Salford University- 
The university’s; first secretary, Mr 
Chris ChfistoddlqU, also' left to' be- 
’ come ■ secretary general .of .the 
Association of Common wealth , Uni- 
versities; After' the senate, objected 
.to the choice of Salford University's 
registrar as his successor, the. post 
was . readvertised. 

' The success of the , QU in expand- 
infe’the'uSe of “distance learning 
’ techniques spurred the Employment 
. Secretary, Mr Jim Prior, to con*. 

Xfbofa- W 

provide technical training and re- 
training. The Manpower Services 
Cotfuhtestnn is expected to product 
concrete proposals for the scheme 
pan*, shortly. ' . ’ 

The othei* Government initiative 
.. . cuts. In an . otherwise, irtringerir mid con- 

hiild-rtiniiered- strained' atjnospharo- was' a Depart- 
” ' ’ ‘ ' ' Science dls- 

encouraging 
refresher ; course? 
_ tnU jrtly techniC?. 

makos ; it - a. politically .soft-, option, Hbwavdr’ it’ emphasized .. thdt hriy 

* ' ' .> cx t rfl costs shoqlri be mat by the 

employers. 


Out : Lord Ferry . 

In t Professor florlock 

yairji-sH - “-ifi -in 
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Social scientists under pressure 
to make radical changes 


The beginning of 1980 marked the 
end of aily significant growth In the 
social sciences for some time. 

It also proved io be a watershed 
for the Social Science Research 
Council, the main funding body, as 
It adjusted to the first, substantial 


Research Council and the Lever- 
hulme Trust the SSRC announced 
plans to establish a major new 
institute to analyse the social and 
economic impact of technical change. 
The Technical Change Centre will 
have on annual budget of £750,000 
yednst The 


cut io Its budget: At the saipe as for at least five ye^a. The Identity 
feudirtgoff criticism of Its low PhD of the director and the site have 
completion fates the council had to yet*? be announced, but the centte 

Is likely tr “ 

Munched ter. 


completion ... 
make an all-out effort to retain the 
confidence and cooperation of. the 
academic comdiunlty. ; ' 

The area hardest hit by the 15 per 
cent cut in the -SSRC’s tl7.m budget 
hais been postgraduate., training, 
which suffered a sudden 25 per cent 
reduction. Management and plan- 


ning. were promoted At the expense 
of traditional social science subjects 
like sociology, anthropoid 
politic?, which suffered cu 


>«y 1 

ts of 


and 

as 


much as 40 per cent, 

,As the council was recovering 
from the she ok waves- caused by the' 
disproportionate cuts it came id for 
severe outside criticism of ‘ Its 
deplorable' PhD completion rated. An. 
internal Purvey, showed that drily- 40 


based In either 
Oxford or London. 
Other' major research initiatives 
made during tha year included the 
singling out of ffye " centres of 
excellence **. These designated 
research centres will each receive 
between £50,000 and £100,000 a year 
over; tiie next eight years. 

• They include ;the -Thomas Coram 
research unit ar London University?? 
Institute of Education \ the .centre 
for urban and .regional development 
studies at Newcustle University;. 


a 

new centre of productivity ( and 
efficiency at the independent 
National Institute -for Economic and 
Social Research. 

The others are a new centra for 
per cent of it? PhD students regis- J^bour economics .at the London 
fared Iri 1973 bad complete d their School of Economics ; a centre for 
degrees six year? later. Completion- 8ui vay methods administered jointly, 
rates for' coursework students regia- by City- University and another lit- 
tered jn 1976 were ^5 per .cent. 


by city- 

dependent - unit, Social _ and (^oih* 


•■'Social Science 


spite of rail tha doom and glooib 
d by the cuts the adult edu- 
r 'sector continued to be lively r 
e^perbiiertial. .* The National 


i ' n.ent 


anmfMhr- e.ripa ia drastic arop in 

following., a mods' Ofilh- ]fA ent ............ - 

beiahhouring boroughs Two major adult education bodies Extension Collegav produced ‘1 
from the .‘'recoup- a i V en a now lease of life. by higldy iteafinaUvo.. correspond 

ff2^irrC^ mo S tile Maiichester - JJ 1 Government ^ M; 1980, .[The Ad- courses, more, hew opportonirie 
. w itrbroke down completely. 1 T lsory, Council for Adult and Cpn- women clesfies Were created 
.cAhot teV badlv hiF sector was tiie timdn x . Education ’was continued for mora uae was, madfl' or lotel r 

*« r t. Wrw' -SSi JonJtal “XjS. ?Si5 a second and probably last t ? rav It Voluiitjgr advisory sjr- 

of the oi lBina “ it S forced published one report. Present ing . vices. kept go.U?g on .ft WiDpstr ng end 
v WWK wliith wfcS wlilBlv cridclBd- [lie voluntary centres and. I i tepefy- 

(formerly B; 


‘ Those . factors, .combined with In- >SJp* Projects irtitUted by the 
terhal doubts aboitt^the, viability of F?”": 

tfife- treSlflunr mBhed-dr etlert.lnn ranre lhin , 0 ptr cent „t 

highly reconunended research npp|i* 
cations . put .up for funding by. 
academics. 


numitv Planning Research. Plens'fqr 
a sixth centre were abandoned,, l^t 
the' SSRC . may . designate another 
round next yfehr. . 

However the. boost given ’ to 
tial 

council meant that the; new conv 
research bon^d was farced to 


quotas of studentships to individual 
university. departments,, p ut pressure 
tin tho council ’ to ., mqko - radical 
change*, in if s pest gradual ^ train ing 

It -agreed to give vmoro support,; 
to “ imbed uwnrtfa" attnihqd. to 

existing research ■: projects ■ and; Headed bv Dr Dinliv. Andersbh.- It 

iiJJ inl0,,a 5i tft ch'oftenge research 
of.. [ Collaborative .awards allegedly dominated by, state imer- 


', Outside the; orbit of the SSRC a 
hew rightiwlrtg Social Affairs Unit 
was set up: and bRSOt} at the exist*, 
ing institute :iof IjConomic Affriirs. 


social sciences: ’* Involving col > per a- 
non with industry- ’and" '.Die' public 
services.' It aaiq ttiuf the > quota 
method lyould continue but more 
studenu would be .able to go to the 


vent 

.Th 


I iolicy. . 
al Rcsoarch Association 
;u critical - report- accusing ' 


deportment of thefr. choice. It also 
told- . universities sfiat they, . should 
include more -teaching in' the three 
year PhD pragroumtfl end that com- 
pletion rates- arid qua !ity ^ of SUper- 
vjeicMi ...u^hld, be more closely 


Govoinmont denarmients, of exert- 
ing uiUensn liable control oyer Co pi-' 
iriissioned' research projects. •' 

Tlio decision to close tiie Centra 
'for Enttrot internal Studies proved 

n 1 


cum- 


SCrutirtised; , , 1 , 

Tltii rijsty policy' was .. part of’- a 
strategy > to . (reduce :(hs council’s 
eoriimum eat to postgraduate .train* 

big add. -inpeaae' tiie proportion of w 

funds 1 allocated ;to; major research five years!' ' 
ventures. 

■ In collaboration wlrli the Science 


a tragic find to 18 Months ot 

uUr mid uncertainty The renowned 
Institute fot Development Studies 
a? Sussex!. University maud grid ao 


avert'd tote] withdrawal of Hs £J.3m 
.grant from the Overseas Develops 
meat Administration,- blit if* funds 
Will be ctit by a -third over the hpxt 
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REVIEW OF 1980 


Practical politics won the day 


by David Jobbins 

Union lenders can look back over 
1‘JHD with some degree of satisfac- 
tion. Their members' pay had been 
given per (taps Its most rapid boost 
aver and in the public sector the 
" phoney wnr " over job losses due 
to Government cuts had passed 
without a casualty. 

Ostensibly freo from Government 
pay restraint, it turned out to be a 
year in which pay negotiations were 
Inescapably dominated by incomes 
policies. 

"Waiting for Clegg” was the 
watchword for much of the first 
mom In. But this much vilified ves- 
tige of the previous Labour govern- 
ment's cFCurt to escape from the 
debacle of their 5 per cent policy 
did more than anything to make up 
the leeway lost over ilia years of 
statutory control. 

In Jnrnuiry, the failuro of the 
cum mi sunn's much-vuuntcd factorial 
analysis approach to comparability 
studies meant that Professor Clegg 
was unablo to produce his interim 
report. 

This was to bo tho basis for 
agreeing ihu first stage of thu Clegg 

f ' ay mem — and its failuro to uppeur 
ed to u negotiated 7.5 par cent 
interim award. Before lung it be- 
Cvimo clear that the second stage 
(if the Clegg study was in trouble, 
with seriuiis disagreements between 
management and union represen- 
tatives over methods being used. 

. Eventual publication of the report 
recommend mg 17 to 25 per cent in- 
creases in April Jed to inevitable 
Speculation that Ministers might 
seek to overturn it, exacerbated 
when a 4 per cent orror in some of 
thn findings was detected and 
acknowledged by Professor Clegg in 
« hitler to tho Primo Minister. 

The May conference of the 
National Association of Teachers in 


Scotland 
suffers from 


. v ' • . \ . 

’ • l iihmy . 


Further and Higher Education was 
seen by some observers to have 
assumed a new realism in contrast 
with previous years when the ex- 
treme left seemed in tho ascend- 
ancy. But there was tough talking 
ahuut the fulluro to nay the full 
Clegg award— eventually honoured 


ancy. But there was tough talking 
ahuut the fulluro to nay the full 
Clegg award— oventua fly honoured 
by tho local authority employers the 
following month. 

The real battle over pay came 
with the attempt by the employers 
to recover the Clegg error by reduc- 
ing their original 1980 offer to 9.2* 
per cent — a move which took lec- 
turers' pay to arbitration for the 
first time m many years. 

When the arbitration process 
awarded 14.6 per cent there was 
firm evidence tliut senior Treasury 
minis tors — and Mrs Thatcher herself 
— were far from happy that lec- 
turers scented to bo getting away 
with the Clegg ” overpayment ". But 
the logic of practical polities won 
the day and tho award was paid In 
full. 

University lecturers, too, were 
waiting for Clegg. Tltelr October, 
1979, settlement Involved a refer- 
ence to the commission, but wlion 
It was suggested that their study 
should take 18 months or more 
they angrily withdrew their refer- 
ence and agreed h " secret ” 19.6 
per cent “ pseudo-Clegg " deal with 
tlie university employers. 

After weeks of. waiting for a 
response from the Government and 
a sustained Parliamentary campaign, 
the university lecturers were suc- 
cessful in increasing tho initial 
counter-offer of less, than 14 per 
cent to 17 per cent In tho face of. 
Cabinet opposition. 

Tho AUT immediately lodged, a 
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"cost of living” dnim to run from 
October but reflecting the move in 
inflation since 1979. Following dead- 
lock in talks with the university 
employers, the independent chair- 
man forwarded a 13 per cent award 
to the Department of Education. 
Negotiations were continuing 
against the backdrop of the 6 per 
cent which the University Grants 
Committee is allowing for pay rises. 

On the. jobs front, there is con- 
tinuing doubt over what should 
have been a major milestone in pub- 
lic sector pay bargaining. The 
national joint council on conditions 
of service, which both unions and 
employers want to see assume the 
role of a non-statutory Burnham 
further education committee, has 
been plagued by a row over the 
status of the redundancy procedures 
agreement. 

The threat of redundancies was 
raised at the NJC’s first meeting in 
February, That month there were 
fears of mass redundancies at North 
East London Polytechnic and a 
token strike nt Tr of ford. 

The first formal notification of 
redundancies in the polytechnic 
sector came at NEI.P in April, hut 
continuing union and other pressure 
meant that by the ond of the year 
voluntary methods were under dis- 
cussion and the immediate threat 
of up to 62 compulsory redundancies 
lifted. 

Another group of lecturers who 
spent 1980 waiting were the mem- 
bers of the Association of Polytech- 
nic Teachers, eagerly anticipating a 
Ministerial decision on recognition 
and a seat on tho Burnham further 
education committee. 

A major weapon in their armoury 
was handed to them by tho abortive 
Leeds post entry closed shop agree- 
ment, eventually ditched following 
heavy pressuro from the Notfhe 
leadership. 


undemocratic way. The college 





A change of climate 


Celebrations premature after 
Reagan’s landslide victory 


from Clive Cookson 
North American editor 
Wlion 1980 began American col- 
leges and universities were cele- 
brating tho passage by the House 
of Representatives of a Bill autho- 
rizing a generous expansion of 
federal , higher education pro- 
grammes for the next five years. 
During 1980 the Senate trimmed 
it back a bit and raised interest 
rates on student loans, but spokes- 
men for the academic community 
could still hail the Higher Educa- 
tion Act, which President Carter 
signed in October, as "superb legis- 
lation”. 

Then came November 4. Not 
only was Ronald Reagan elected 
President by a landslide, but many 
liberal members of Congress— ^long- 
time supporters of increased gov- 
ernment aid to higher education — 
lost their seats to conservatives who 
had campaigned for big cuts in all 
federal expenditure outside the 
Defense Department. 

.Suddenly, the .- celebrations over 
the Higher Education Act. looked 




unlikely to approve, . funding for 
. the new. programmes on anything 
like the ''scale their sponsors had ' 
Intended. 

; The ei«a of-' the- Republican vic- 
tory raised fears in some academic 
leaders that the national consensus, 
which .has dominated the develop- 
ment of American higher education 
since the late 1950s, .might now - he 
rejected; But the organizations that 
lobby for colleges and. universities 
In Washington moved quickly- to 
build bridges to the Reagan cahtp 
and dip new Republican majority, 
in the . Senate, at . the same time 
sending reassuring messages to 
their constituencies. . .. 

For example :.Jack Peltason, who/ 
is president , of the largest group, 
the American Council on Education' 
(ACE), said " college and university ' 
leaders,-., would be ill-advised to- 
adopt any conventional wisdom of 
naga ti vism toward ' ! president-elect 
Reagan'?*. Later. , after a session ! 
with Mr Rea gab’s transition . team • 
[or tha Department „' of Education, 
Mr Peltason commented;. "It was 
an excellent '■ first meeting , and 
augurs -well for- future '-relations' 


That was less important for Cab 1 
dian colleges and universitls) tlur • 
the American election wsi fa > 
higher education in the Unitd ’ 
States, partly because the make . 
Canadian federation gives Its V. 
authority to the' central governmett i 
and partly because the ideologies • 
differences between the Canada : 
Liberal and Conservative parties nt !' 
now less than those separating rtwb ' • 
stream Republicans from Democrat ^ 
Nevertheless, many members i I , 
the academic community were son; [■ 
to see conservative Prime Minins » 
Joe Clark return to opposition. Tta ( 
felt that in the area wHete ik <• 
federal government has the tM ! 
direct Impact on univwaltJwfib 
funding or research — the Consent ,. 
tlves had more effective police \ 
than the liberals. 

. The Conservatives had propo^ V- 
large budget Increases for tne gn» 
ing councils. In 1980-81—37 per fit ! 
more tor i the Natural Science u j 
Engineering Research CouncU-H* ‘ . 
the Liberals honoured them after* i 
change of government. But by jj 
end of the year Canada’s sdeoffl -. 
associations were protesting vucu* 1 
onsly. against the failure of * 
Trudeau’s government to arnioow .• 
any new Initiatives of Its own*.,-' 
stimulate research. 

.Colleges and universities . w* ■ 
the United States and Canada tot* . 
their classrooms overflowing,'#® . . 
students for the 1980-81 ^rtded* ;. 
year. Although numbers of -lW -. 
year olds In North America 1 -W 
reached their peak and are' { 
beginning a long decline, the paruo 
pation rate picked up enough -P i.. 
year to boost total enrol ptenB.-w i 
3 or 4 pet cent overall. ;/ . .{' 
The unexpectedly good j. 
about this year's admissions coot | 
elded with an Increasingly op? r 
ntistlc view of the long-term MJ* p 
ltipnt ptospects, Two or three jwj t 
ago. the demographic reality »■ 
sunk hi— North America irfB-.W* 5-, 
only three-quarters as many lfryf 1 ; i 
olds in the early 1990s i* : : 'KgJ 
today— and - the-, higher eduPjjrj | 
community, was resigned to a L 
-of significant overall cOntp^ft 1 


Causes of Climate 
by John. G. Lockwood 
Eihvurd Arnold, £12.95 and £5.95 
ISDN 0 7131 6139 6 nud 6140 X 

Applied Climatology 
by J. E. Hobbs 
Dawson, £10.00 
1SIIN 0, 7129 0832 3 

Bi o meteor elegy : the Impact of the 

weather and climate on humans and 

their environment 

by S. W. Trorttp 

Ifeyden, £8.60 

ISBN 0 85501 453 9 


Climate is n popular scientific pre- 
occupation ur present. Snnte 10 
years ago the importance of climate 
to man, his activities, and, most of 
all, to his economics, first became 
evident to atmospheric- scientists. 
As the climatological lobby was 
tint It smaller and less Institutional- 
ized than the meteorological lobby, 
climatology was doe tiled then in he 
a sub-discipline of moioorolngy, 
although oil equally strong case 
could now he mndu for n rever.su I 
of these roles. 

All three of these new books have 
been influenced more »r less ob- 
viously by the now generally accep- 
ted chain of command between 
climatology and meteorology. The 
first two volumes exemplify such 
influences indirectly, through fre- 
quent reference to — indeed, in the 
case of Lockwood’s hook, through 
fundamental preoccupation, with — 
thu reasons why climates oxist and 
act as they do. The third volume 
reveals such influences more dir- 
ectly through its title : in 1970 
Uncsco and the World Meteoro- 
logical Organization (WMOl "deci- 
ded to change the name ’biocimi- 
atology* to ‘bioineteorology* be- 
douse 1 climatology 1 is pgrt of 
the modern cortcepf 'or ' 1 meteoro- 
logy’ However, this scientific 

take-over Is apparently not yet 
complete, for Tromp Continues, by 
way of elucidation of the' title mat- 
ter, thatt "Despite this Inter- 


national decision, the old name of 
biaclimatology Is -still being used, 
pnrticulurly in Latin countries.' 1 

Hence, the intended relations 
among this literary trio are closer 
than an' initial glance might sug- 
gest. Between them they provide 
a broad mid very useful view of 
modern climatology, concerned as 
they are with three complementary 
aspects of a science with practical 
implications for everyone on this 
planet, albeit treutiitg them with 
widely differing degrees of detail. 

The most comprehensive volume 
is the one by Hobbs. Intended pri- 
marily fnr ihe undergraduate stu- 
dent, this light, general review pro- 
vides easy, interesting reading for 
the newcomer to applied climato- 
logy. • Nicely written and fairly 
illustrated by mtpa. and line draw- 
ings ftlte complete absence of half- 
tones coming as something of a sur- 
prise), it moves smoothly over n 
wide range of interrelated themes. 

There are, however, certain note- 
worthy flat-spots or omissions, in- 
cluding problems of water supply, 
the advantages aiul disadvantages 
of ice and snow (for example, in 
irrigation and communications res- 
pectively >, the influences of the 
atmosphere on maritime pursuits 
(for e xu m pic, fishing and com- 
merce), and i lie implications of 
weather and climate for the insur- 
ance industry, lint in a treatment 
of this length some such defici- 
encies lire al in nst inevitable. 

Perhaps the sins of omission arc 
less significant here tlnm those of 
commission; ts this reully a book 
uhnui climate or about weather ? 
ti opens logically enough with a 
brief introduction to "pure” 
climatology under the title of “The 
Atmospheric System ", Thereafter 
the current dominance of meteoro- 
logical thinking, even in discussions 
. of applied climatology, Is all too 
apparent in the subsequent chapter 
bendings, in which rite term 
“ weather ** appears In four out of 
eight and •" climate ”, In.- only one. 
More specifically, weather forecast- 
ing is accorded 16 pages of text 


whereas long-range (climate) fore- 
casting i.s dismissed in two. Thus 
the tide and the contents barely 
mutch, and the terminological plot 
thickens ! Now if “ climatology is 
part of the modern concept of 
meteorology ”, should not this book 
claim to be about applied meteor- 
ology ? 

But my reader may he thinking: 
v Why should one he so concerned 
with ’ such semantics ? " Fur_ two 
reasons. First, I uni sufficiently 
old-fashioned to believe that termi- 
nological inexactitudes are best 
avoided whenever possible — and 
that the author ,'UMcher/ mentor bus 
a responsibility in such respects not 
only to his students, but, more fun- 
damentally to his field of science. 
Sucond, I am glad thut today's pre- 
occupation with the influence of. 
cllmnto upon man is resulting in 
greatly in creased support for 
climate research in national and 
iiHeriinlionnl scientific circles ; hut, 
regi'L-ttubly, much nf this hard- 
earned support is being syphoned 
off for studies of so-cnllcd “ climate 
parameters ” — niuuy nf which urc 
merely 11 wetitlivr elements" under 
a different guise. Assuredly, if the 
cliniutologisi dues nut properly 
define and identify his Mini urea 
of inquiry, he cannot complain 
wlic-u Si is then misrepresented L»y 
others. 

Perhaps the m> <t balanced and 
most clearly defined of these three 
books Is that by Lockwood. Here, 
at least, title and contents really 
match. Concerned with the “causes 
of climate ”, Lockwood focuses 
clearly on longer timescales ranging 
from a few days through centuries 
and millennia to the glacials und 
interglacial* of the Pleistocene 
period, and on into neons of the 
geological past. 

The book opens with an introduc- 
tion to the climatic system, empha- 
sizing land and ocean influences 
as well as the solar and atmos- 
pheric. It continues bv way of 
radiation theory through complex 
'Interaction models. Into the realms 
of fairly standard global climatology. 


regional Lv descri bed . The best 

material fallows : first, n chapter 
on cunccpts of cdmaric evolution 
and climatic change, including some 
valuable syntheses of glue in I utid 
intergilnciiil cause and effect rela- 
tion ships ’ K second, a chapter on 
future climares, based on trends 
and models — fascinating stuff nut 
surprisingly laced with “ ifs ” und 
" mavhes and finally, a review nf 
the impact man himself is exerciz- 
ing ii pun Earth’s climates. 

Til rough util, the materiul here is 
both authoritative und a I true lively 
presented. Arguments ami counter* 
arguments are martin lied in a 
lively, interesting wav, and the whole 
adds up to u bonk which will appeal 
strongly to college und university 
students plus nm n few other 
readers for whom climate is a 
significant set of pltenouiuitu. 

Tromp’s work nn “ hioiuctcuio- 
logy ’’ i.s less wcll-illust rated, itmi'e 
heavily referenced and more 
narruwly specialized than the 
other two hunks, indeed, his book 
is even mnro narrow lit an its short 
title suggests : (lie now official defi- 
nition of hiinncieornlngy speaks of 
" plants, animals, and man “ : and 
thu 'much limgcr subtitle is needed 
to justify the dominant preoccupa- 
tion of the book. This effectively 
reverses the pecking order from the 
Unescn/WMO definition ; so, two 
thirds of this hook is concerned 
with mun, about one seventh with 
other animals, and only uhrmt one 
twelfth with plants, ihe remainder 
cin bracing Introductory and conclud- 
ing remarks. 

This bias reflects the interests of 
the author, a distinguished interna- 
tional expert wlui is director of the 
Blnmcteoi'nlugkni Research Centre 
In Leiden, The Netherlands. Tho 
book is a sequel to earlier volumes 
with which Professor Tromp was 
Involved, end, like them, adopts a 
strongly medical approach. As a 
consequence, .some matters of con- 
siderable blnmvte urological signifi- 
cance are given very short shrift 
Indeed. For example, the influence 
Of weedier on the ureter balance, of 


plants is dis-niisxed in under MO 
words, and the micnnnei corn- 
logical environ me nt of plums is 
accorded less than two pngun of 
text, omitting cititimri to such 
Classic works as that by J. Geiger in 
The Climate Near the Ground. The 
animal section, organized nc.it l.v by 
groups of animals, not by aspects 
of their atmospheric environment 
as in the plant section, set-ms more 
balanced and is much more helpful 
and informative. However, in hmh 
sections some of the comments and 
references are significantly mu of 
date — for example, the reference to 
“regular locust invasion warnings” 
from the Anli-Lociul Ne. scorch 
Centre, London. This unit changed 
its name n decade ago, after relin- 
quishing such o pei-iit iu i is to tho 
United Nations. 

However, lit the area uf prinpinnl 
interest nf rite author — human bio- 
mot enro logy — there is much nf 
value, especially where physiology 
and pathology art* Involved. Atten- 
tion is given to the mmnsipheric on- 
viromneni In rehuhiu to thu 
response centres in the body which 
register met corn logical stimuli ; to 
resulting effects on body rlumiisiry ; 
to relations between weal her, clim- 
ate mid disease ' to llie complicating 
effects of clothing, nutrition, air- 
conditioning nnd travelling; und to 
Implications for nrch- ten arc nud 
pluming. Hero the out bur is niuro 
at home; and, fnr these sections 
nluno tiio work can be well rccum- 
ji tended as a very competent synthe- 
sis and review. 

Semantics and Ihelr result-, apart, 
ull threo books are worth the 
relatively modest prices on their 
covers. Together, the three comprise 
a veritable bargain package, and 
will add significantly to uny public 
nr private library collect inn ill, 
climatology—- especially if this can 
be loosely defined. 

E. C. Barrett 

E. C. Bnrrett is reader in clirnut - 
o lofty and remote sensing at the 
University nf Bristol, 


End of an era for elementary particle physics textbooks 


oretfin' education system 


)K«a toward to one betie- nunareos or institutions roiw r . now ch 

rest reduclrtff ; t| partied* 
itrjuotra"'-'j(»i:' qSrdi.' In. ti desperate bid ^ P analogy 
ance; from Washington. - The thbir classrooms. ; . : ■•r’i. c-. P»#ce nf 


a.slx^lna para 


once ;th« - node.-, had 


non looked forward to one betie- 

IntqtfereJice.from WashFpgtqn. • Tha 
tour years af the Ctlrtep 'Admin&.;:: 
tration generated a riding vqliime of 
Chbiplajntri ahoy,t the GpVertiment’s' 
increasingly; , burdensome^ iiegnla- 
mOMJ recoi'd-koeping aad reporting ' 
requfremepW, ; . the President’!' . 

■ttempt, to cut hack federal parier- 
Jvork flnd 'Tad tape; .a£emid best'... 
52 L hfl .4 E $? increase, noL., 
tb jbrlftg kjalTetief. ; .' , “ ■; 

■•.Howflvar. Mr 1 tl annun wto.-w.i: 1 


ot significant .overall connawj 
over the next dadade knd.- Jf WJ 
The most pessimistic yvere 
ing a. icatastrbVhlc 1, shftke-C^p. J* 
hundreds of institutions foi«w J: 


their classrooms, r . { L 
During' 1980 the' debate ibpot-** 


ftiture.of higher. educatUhTook J. 
a dJstihcrty mbre 1 upbeat 
In the'year two Influential orgs^ 
tlpns, the Americani Council 
cation and thp Carneale . 6nipgL?: 
Policy' Studies In Higher EdtlcJlWj 
- released- 1 .optimistic forecast?-; 

■ Ggrtia^re council;: in its f|rtnL re P.fl 
before. ;dlsban ding,:; even 
. a . .coming.; golden, age ” ■ -ferJE 
dents, and i the . American CawJM. 
on^ ■. Education ^ Said .■ em'olmen tS.Wrl 
actually. . increase- j over • 

decade,/. . with ; ...additional • ^ 
foreign /and non-trudlttonal j Sttiden^., 
making up for , me missing 
Americana.’ / .I.-' ■ 

Theft] eVerVqrte spems to lwjaj' H 
the ' brightiijde.: Eveti thoSa 4 whtf . .1; 


Elementarj Particle Physics : an 
Introduction 

hy^Dnvid c. Cheng and Gerard K. 

Aildison-Wesley, £17.70 . 

ISBN 0 201 05463 9 

kelatlvfatiq Particle Physics ' 
by Hartmut M. Pllkuhn 
Springer, £19.50 ' 

ISBN' 0 387 09348 6 ; 

Ibe discovery of the m.atastable 
J/pst particle six years ago has 
become ..known . as rite November 
Revolution, iti elementary pm-ticle 
phYsics. There was already strong 

evidence fronvbqdron gpectrosebby 

nnd . large momenrum transfer 
tagcpqns,. analogous to Rutherford 
.scattering, for n quark substructure 
;®/, Peqt°na ahd other hadrons. How- 
P ,fl . ‘dentificfltiqn. of the 
J/Ocl nvticle aa abound .sU'tft! qf. a- 
nev J,_cnortned. quark- end fts. milt-"'. 

(called. . charmouium by 
analogy . to posltronluiti) was the 
PIS®* nf- evidence which finally con- 
ririced tHe high-energy ph'iTsIcs cqht- 
nuitiHy qf the reaHty^of qilarks.' 1 

. , che spmd ttotfi the quark model . 
W^been*. made theoretically, res* 
pecmblp' hy-.the introduction of a 
SWd gluon field theory of strong 
actions, known as ’ qiitmtum ■ 


’'^jOf riementary -particle has .been 
"fipljed: to.; differing kinds or 
^flkvouts” of. quark (of which five 
established and’ a sixth' is . 
w.peCtfid)-. rather than to the Drn*. 
^"cw^/^nd. Qtltflr hadronic ; 

. to <>e structure* 

: i£S • down tp 10 .to 1 the 

,.^r? r , 9^mu)us 16 cm) $pln-half par- 
, bCies J^ith 1 V-A charged - weak 


- «« t u catto . 

V -: f i : a«equ«e>l&tan'rial support,; i,'^ 

'5^7.;'’ ^ > 3: '■ V 


eptons- Seem ..to be explained- in a.; 


-unified way by the Glashotv-Salam- 
Weinberg gauge theory model.- 

High-energy physics research, 
both experimental and theoretical 
is now dominated by the study of 
quarks and leptons and their inter- 
actions. The nied for introductory 
texts, at the undergraduate and at 
the postgraduate level, based un- 
ashamedly on quarks and leptons 
has therefore become increasingly 
clear during the past few years. It 
was with this need in mind that I 
read these two new textbooks- on 
elementary particle physics. Both 
texts were completed [n 1979 and 
are written at the postgraduate 
level. The reader - is assumed to 
have the knowledge’ gained in a 
typical undergraduate; nuclear 
particle physics course. In particu- 
lar a familiarity with SU(2) Clebscb- 
Gordon • coefficients in the context 
of angular momentum and . isospin ’ 
is expected. I was disappointed to 
find’ tltkt nfclthei*’’ of. tha, . books 

A. much more traditional, some 
would say' old-fash iooed, approach: 
is , adopted, although some pt fhe 
important recerit developments . are 
covered; 

Elementary Particle Physics is an 
introductory text which developed 
front - a graduate course taught r, ot 
Prlncetoii University over the past 
15 years, The style 'of the book is 
rooted ‘in the 1 late 1960$ ond die. 
major part of the text could have 
been syritfeii then. . Following a. 
general introduction the subioct i? 
split , into three parts hccordlng to 
interaction type : blectrorndgnetlc- 
weak and strong,. Some useful exer- 
cises are g)ve)t. at. lh.e end ot- each 
■port. ’ '■•' • •" ' ■" 

Thd first chapter traces the deve- 
lopment of the subject up, to 1976 
and the ‘discovery 'qf Charm, jt )$ 
noteworthy that this introductory 
chapter contains more information 
on flie new (pOst-1974) particle 
than the rest of . the text* bpl even 
here, the etdstence of a 'itew; Heavy' 
lepton merits -.oniy one sentence* 


The upsilon particle and the asso- physics; The standard six. quark 
elated fifth quark fare worse and model : interpretation of CP, viola- 
are relegated to an exercise! • tiah 1$ not mentioned. ' • • 

. 

SSJ-JSJ B to Tiir GU.hr, W 

renornnIijMion arenot m.iitioned Sa'^tirm' 0#" 1 *liISiV 

MSSSrfc’W and SS&* Sre“™’ ? ,Vnd* 0n .a. 

SSSLJ L-'th. aecold Th ? Weinberg angle is Introduced 

thPbnnk^wMchis devoted' 83 the °" s undetermined paraniater 

Pn ilftrnmppriprir ^nterJLTs S oftho theory a hd its measurement 
to electromagnetic interactions, lite i n 107ft .CT.Ar. nolm-hrtH «inc. 


aSS a: 

Sc', 1 ,JKnSTh«i dSS 

moment results, are tlten mscuasect. ..y^tbr bospni is - glvea: 

This Is followed by a chapter on. incorrectly, 
electromagnetic form factors qnd< . 'The -findl part on ‘strong , inter- 


taiion in terms of tlie quark pnrton t his part unly four are from the 
model, are then natural tomes. 1970s. The discussion nf the strong 
There !a also r surprisingly short interactions begins with tvyo chnp- 
. section : on the important aupject. tet ^ > on dispersion relations and 
of electron-positron annihilption. the • v the strong interaction . coupling: 
results from which are used to ednstam.- Nowadays .the latter is 
ojnotivatc 1 ; cbloqr as a new defirbo usually taken | to meait .the QCDi 
of freedom. cgupuiig cbnatant. -but •■here •' refers. 

Weak Interactions are then intro- to the phm-nitd eon . coupling con- 
duced foil owing the historical deve*’, stent. . . . 1 

lopment ; of the Formi : theory and Tltore then follow sovqrnl chap- 
f is generalization to a V-A currant* ter* on / the, classification of 
current Interact inn theory by Feyn>. hadrons ; and a- detailed, discuss ton . 
man and ; Goll-Maim. The' hfcdrottlc of tlie group theory of SU(3) and 
charged weak current -is discussed higher unitary - sym met tries. . The 
in the traditional way,- ill terms of emphasis on .'.these broken $U(N). 
virtual hadronic intermediate, states . flavour syihmetclen- seems misplaced 
and the . conserved vector current , In Hheic times and tlie almost com- 
theory 'as. modified by. Cablbbo. The plcte absence of QCD is regrettable, 
■fa-hole' presentation would have beep The concluding chapter dents faith 


at Karlsruhe and Oslo. The main 
subject matter of this hpok is 
firmly rooted in ibe 1960s and con- 
sists of the analysis of hadronic • 
interactions using, the traditional 
methods of flavour SU< 3), amtiyri- 
city and unltatlty. lit addition tit ere 
ark chapters on relativistic oite 
particle equations, two particle 
problems and . quantum electro- 
dynamics. These contain useful 
information on the Lorentz trans- 
formation properties of spinors, 
phase space, kinematics and partial 
wave expansions. Analyticity arid 
uni rarity are used to develop higher 
. order perturbation theory an'd the 
renormalization of .quantum electro- 
dynamics. From tHe outset QCD ie 
dismissed aa being still in the 
speculative stage and is ihereaf rer 
barely mentioned. The new particles 
and charin are introduced ; at . ilj a 
ond of g 16ng chapter, on hadronic 
resbndrices. ' '* 

There follofaa a chapter qq weak 
interactions, which cou eludes trith 
so^lloqd on, ddop . fnelnstic lepton 
hadron scattering, neutral currents 
and the Glashow- So laivi-Wqin berg 
mo del, Charm dechys and .the six 
quark model are discussed 1 here. 
Altogether the hew physics forms a 
very minor part' of the book. It is ' 
definitely hot suitable for, itn intro- 
ductory epurse of graduate lectures. 
Tlie level of treatment is quite diffi- 
cult and the material is presented in 
a condensed fashion. Some cure 
seems to have been takqn to uso 
consistent convention a ihrhuglioht 
the text, - which may ther ufote, he a 
u?urul source of - stundard - results 
from pid-faahlonqd hadronic physics. 

‘In conclusion these two books 


.■faholo' presentation would -haw been The coqcjcidinjg chapter deals faith 
much simpler , in terms *o£ g point- ■ Regge pple pttenqmenolbgy of the 
like - quark current; ‘ However the - ntiu-l9S?)s. Despite my r epfiivations, 
quark ‘ model description ;■ is : only . this hook js In .pans ..the. most , 
presented; briefly .at . the . end ; o£ '.up*te*dat6 Introductory text avail- 
the djscusslon. The next topida able, aqd as such would be a useful' 
. are thb- heutral-. kaon system and/, addition .to any high-energy physics 


mark the end of an era fiir elemen- 
tary particle' .physics raxtlwojcs. 
Future -books will surely reflect 
uidre clearly tho advances ' ntnde 
during the past ddcude. 

C. j). Froggatt 

C, Di Frojtxatt is lecturer in the 
department of natural phitosopku 
at- the Vnlvarsitp of* Gios^om,- 
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flic f«llftwhi!4 have been Awarded 
If Mine] nr fcl|i>wslti|><i liy the Institution 
<jf NfL'cluiiiL'jl Huylncni-y : Sir MtcllJd 
l-'ili'.jrdV], ilFjlrmjn and chief execu- 
tive of Bl. Led, iiitd Sir Denis Roake, 
clijiuiuit «f the British Gas Curuura- 
Him. 


j H on or a ry deg rees 


University of Wales 

Tlw fitliiming will Ire awarded liwintery 

deuicu. In July it j Mice Ini cciviiiniiv 

J2 ll ,,e . ,l,e ' VcMl National 

Scli'wl of Medicine : 

DSc : I'riifcMiir Andrew p. McKwcn 
t-urieM. Kt-idus prufevjor of furgery. 
University nf Edinburgh ; emeritus ITn- 
• Eric Samuel, fanner iinifesMir 
of dijBiHiitic radiology at the Univcr- 
MIV of till nl m trIi ; Professor Arthur I. 
Buiinj. dhcctur of dental studies at 
tlh-Htilverdiv uf Bristol. 

IJmi :|>f By t on Evans, former consul- 


Professor Laniard Brand bent, head of 
rhe sellout or biological sciences at the 
unlvei'alty of Bath, lias heen awarded 
the Victoria Med at of Honour bv the 
Royal Horticultural Society. -The award 
was established to celebrate Queen 
Victoria's Jnhilae and it is the highest 
honour that can be given to a British 
horticulturist. 


taut in medicine (cardiology ), Unlver- 
£}*,, lltisplLal of Wales ; Professor 
WllJIani Linford Llewelyn Rees, pro- 
fessor of psyvlllilry at Si Barrholrt-' 
niew i Hospital ; Emeritus professor 
Art bur (inrnwny Watkins, emeritus iiro- 
, health at tlie University 

of Wiles. 

MA ! Mr Emrys K. Do wnl no, former 
deniiiy registrar, Welsh National School 
of Medicine. 

Aston 

Professor Alex Skempton, an Inter- 
national authority on soli mechanics 


and engineering geology, wlia Is pro- 
fessor and head or depart mem of civil 
engineering at Imperial College, has 



Universities 

Aston tn Rirmliighnni 

Pro chjnrrlUir : Eric Swain toil, ijnii- 
research fellow : Dr 
, l ; d ": jrd ;„" n J* Ur T. A. Itnmor 
uheniutf jri., Visiting senior lecturer: 
J. Liicheti (civil engineer! nc). I.ec- 
, 1 1 . Collier (management 
,J»rs \r. Kernel- Palmer 
. Ur , P - A r - aa *»bert (pliurm- 
ifri u ta r ,irn v / esea . rcll 1 assistants: 
K 7 uck *’ f f Joirit unit for 
ri icauli on urban environment) ; J. r 
t nuthematics i ; s. Maciducli 
and P. lYltil taker (meullniRy and 

S2SV- * J - J- Birr? t pliar- 

SKernua J - lraUe «■•■*■» 

I^titlon, Department of Extra. 

nlurul Studfey 

Honorary Consultant In aduif eduraiinn 

saaff'^sSf 1 D . r Henrv *■ cssss 

S«mS“ M,t iu,,r: “« “w 

UMIST 

VfcejiriocituN of the InsHtute t Pm- 

nolifjr*' Da ’ ,le * and p ™fessi)r R. It. 

Oxford 

JH* 1 Iffgw «" naiural and compara- 

5*5. i Prtifriwr Stewart Rns* 

l " l,El - Nellie Wallace lecturer for 

f ssrss. <erni * ®" 

Bolfust, The Queen's 

Readers s Dr v. W. Beal and Dr R h 

?Er«lYfrhi D ‘ 


hern awarded an liiknor.iiy degree by 
the university. b * 


tpure jiul applied physics) ; Dr R. B. 
Kcclosh.il | (i ml 1 1 leal Kcivncc) ; Dr o. t. 
T-.irciukJ (civil engi i leering) ; Dr R. 
I.liigit-ird • ( electrical and electronic 

engineer! dji) ; Mrs M_. P. (’alien (c.xtra- 



niunl Stiulles); Dr j. j. m. Pcctlgrew 
tsivlal aiithmpulngy ) ; A. R. Halts 
Ccc-(«|]iimfc«) : f)r P. J. Rngers (further 
Pt-ofcsslnnal studies m eti ucutlon V ; Dr 
V J* A. 1 albert (ancient lilstorv) 5 Dr 
.v __ Young (business studies): 


q 1 ", , P u C A° " 0,,c ?. f ffliwtratlobi in the plioto- 

Waltcr M SahKhirb 8 edited by Susan L. Huntington and 
-I11 .1 W ‘ S|>,llk w b“-li is now available on microfiche So for the 

Kl.S 1 !,® ?! rr?? h f bu£ St completed 


“ North -So u tit: A Programme for Sw. 
vlval ; The Role of Education *• a^hrif 
day conference which win ,1m « 
remedy the lack of discussion 'rU 


■ eon rational implications of b 

Hiandt Commission report k to' 1 !! 
heid at the University of Brlstol.«ta 
of education, 3S Berkeley Satiore ft* 

elude Professor P. R. C. wfllfain! 4 
part moot of education in dcvelou£ 
countries, Institute of Educatlou^T- 
Professor A. Taylor, department 
education, University College, Canfifll 
Fee: £6.50. Further details iSf 
Roger Garrett, conference coordfnita ■ 
at the above address. . 

* * ■* 

Wiener's Taubcrfan Theorem fhm : 
the Gaussian Semigroup ", by Dr A u S 
Sinclair, and " Recent Develonmite f 
In the Representation Theory of La t 
ally Compact NH potent Groups" vl 
Professor W. Moran, are two of |E I 
topics to be discussed at a meeting i 
the London Mathematical Sorlety « -< 
January 1G at the Geological Soctey 
Burlington House, Piccadilly. £ngS ; 
les to Dr R. A. Bailey; fanh* \ 
of mathematics. The Open Unlveate/ 
Milton Keynes MK’7 fiAA. ' ' ’’‘if 

* * * i[ 

" Capital, Politics and ideology 1# 
meeting of tlie political sociology xdt\ a 
group (BSA/PSA) Is to be held alBu< E 
moor House, . Sheffield University 01 V 
January 8 and 9. Papers wll Irava f 
corporatism, the CBI, finance capita, 
landed capital, small biisinMnwt ; ' 
Further details from Mr Roget ECJbl • 
department of behavioural sdenoOi 
Huddersfield Polytechnic, Hudderalldi ' 
Yorkshire. • !f’ 

"• • *■ 

The Institute of British Geographen k] 1 


A' lousiness studies) ; 

, r **■ Jnluistnn (therapeutics and 
pliariiucology) ; Dr E. C.O'Gnrniau 
(menial |,caltli). Ucturcrs : E V 

y?H" < *f t Sr r,Mr ¥ sclc,,te ' : John w! 

cairnt (Jurisprudence) ; David Scan * 

M.triyn Reck amJ George Wliitlev Rad- examination system. The booklet 'sup- sit y of Leicester from January > to 1. • 

fj/i - _‘. acco ‘ lnl lnr,). Conferment of port ? t ie T us ^ oW graded examination Among the main speakers will be.Drj 1 

'1 , ', onora[ y research rellows : Dr resillls - ■ T . c sayl that the pass/fall D ' Owen, former minister of heahh,«, [ 

y Wt ' 0, l t 'y Ichcmistiy) ; Dr Jean 5 p j? r 2i c J 1 , ,s not ^.appropriate in GCE tl,e role ot centrail governmertt li-. I 

m 1 10 Research assq- f.onf Ruder: The J 944 Act hi hum. SilS CSE , s and tlint grades are a more healtii service planning and rewteu' ' 

^■A*l n PfU,< IKorHsH). aiwcf, liy Dr F. B. Sullivan a new iSS?" 1 . 1 / 8 W of reconJing different OllocMlon ; Professor David Ward t t 

Open Unlverilty nackace iircsenMno nn ' cvc,s ^ achievement. It has been the University of Wisconsin, talkies* [ 

Aclliti! vlrp.rlinnriiin. . -r — auHl.tinnn - a “.i .. c ; 1,1 In S °h prepared by the Schools Council with ' the ethnic ghetto In American cinH ; i 

“ • - — • -• (V> 1 


holding its conference at l&e'Unlw-l! 
sity of Leicester from Jahuary S toM* 
Among -the main speakers will be.Drj t 


Sairord”" ^ tnnRl,sh) - ' .By Dr F. b: Sullivan, a new 

Cou'untlno' Cl,anClll ° r ! Professor T ' ,n, ?S? l0 ig 44 ' n “ n Jj ”* * 1 a£ou? 
%-tiiHiantino. the 1944 EducaUon Act with Lord 


CuiHtantino. 

Wales 

WySTuu? ,,M> Un,SMiIly! 


present ?na n on miff . i Khlevemcnt. 0 ™!"® has-been Se University’ of Wisconsin, talking ot. f 

ei'view atou? B r pare , d the Schools Council with ^ ethnic ghetto in American dlf« : [ 
P 1 V.SJS. 'S assists ncc of Understanding British and Professor A. C. Rendrew at Us. 

satiau mi h„ University of Southamuton. talktna .«•» f. 


Colleges 


5MT-. An accompanying 

booklet explores the major Issues and 
events siirrniinding the Act. It provides 
I hackgnmnd Information to the 
cassette but can also stand alone as a 


Ics- and management), *" 
m a C ,!?r r .U Dr W - f Lclthead (ntalht- 
finiinTi ? * 0n IP“5* n ®> 5 R- Ciimnilng 
l.sSw ' Lou “ ta '’ tT«cl,. 

s. j. C. RuiMkw/wS ■ r 5;*« tetnnroduced b, 

is fiissr ,aslilute » ( sE ~r, 


V>vu>3 surriiiinaina II1C Act. It nrovlilnc lnH,n,«7 Tj " — imuertiiaiia .* mum UELUI13 

tsu sr«ir bkbS jssts ■■ ^ ^ ! 

1 ‘ “* • — - ■ 1 I 


Paisley Collcpe of Technology to 

i>«» i- gS u3! j? , K-f S £US u ?ISL. SSf 


Thealntm Botanlcum : The Theater 


tra t For d ” ’ m*I bon” Keynes MKlI’ IBY? "VTTar^e \ John » JSS^UmSSS ? 

ft/(d Lunuiage Traiucrim x K.n b>,» ■ edition which COIItnlne I Tk. ur.n n-,i„! —A*. 


accompanying tapes 


. Education 


volumes are the. result 


aw? 

nathemjtfts and Ideoretiwal BfcyQeSfj 
^animal 


*J -2 fliW la^^ASJ 

|^o^^n) From«on* to senior lec- 



Uoy.leiHeg.af Art Sgngysf" faf ewrryone con- ST^^.g^gSgS^S 

raSWWSS SSt fp, «*/: *A Bltiptojierj' ■ G«H. ' ISSSTl^ «i3l?SVlSl, 

i^S3ESf3$i ^raaSBSBssSai«iae:j: 


ISSSSAR*.* 


, D ■ E. Bowns 


tES * 1 ** «* the.; small 


g^msms- 


prediction - ana ( Electrical enalnwrln^P P . om h 1 “5. .- *. Driramc 


ucod 


?hr*up?' L?/ Garland— Jjj Connection with thelr r^seargh lnto 1 fQi n q?n ?“ nd *Ji ap 'r Dr C. C, Kietnan— 
iiL»? R £ ,wlth c o*WettIon i^centiOn of CZCS from Nimbus 7 !: E 1 ? 1 ”,' DepartmAnj of Health 


.WA 0 - 2^*w :T«ntotlqn W iSF 


age . inundation for, 4 v 1 ' be given at Wolfson Collego, 

urch to enablt hlm to J Carrv out pn.Tuesdgys.at ,5 pm.. 

rcfi'ht life Hehlth Sctehcec Centre ami cX^Kfi 0 ?J l,0 ,. De ? art I^ ent of Health' . . •_ *, ! 

'’-I---.. — ™ -l and s .° c J^SeturIty forlnvestigatlon of Macfarlane and 'After'*, a 


iii? id ron11 Hie ^(nTcani ' T , \ 

ISPSK -t ■ Hr i-J. Mctaand* _en«ln;eertug_D P * 


addeKSnciVit^’j angua go —Dr 
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Universities 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
NEW ENGLAND 
Australia 

FACULTY OF EDUCATION 
CENTRE FOR ADMINISTRATIVE STUDIES 

LECTURESHIP 

(Permanent Tenure) 

Applications are Invited for a tenured lectureship In 
one of -the largest end most active Centres for the 
aludy oF educational administration in (he Common- 
wealth of Nations. The Centre's teaching and research 
activities are primarily postgraduate In emphasis. 
Associated with It are the office of The Journal of 
Educational Administration, ihe secretarial of the 
Commonwealth Council for Educational Administration 
and an Institute lor Higher Education. 

Applicants should have a higher degiee. preferably a 
doctorate, and teaching and research experience In 
at least one of the following areas : 

Organization Theory: Conversance with Ihe work of 
the 'theorists-' le- necessary.- Familiarity with organiza- 
tional design /development end modern organizational 
forms would be an advantage. 

. Administration Theory : Conversance with the work of 
the theorists is necessary, particularly as applied to . 
the administration of primary and/or. secondary/ 
„ schools. . . : ’ 

Higher-Education : A theory background In psychology 
of adult learning is desired together with experience 
in academic staff development programmes in colleges 
or universities. 

Appointment is Available from as early as possible 
in 1981 . 

SALARY RANGE: SA17.739-SA23.303 
fct-OSINQ DATE: 30 January, 1981. 

POSITION NO.: 632 

< Applications, including the names and addresses of 
three referees and stating the position number should 
be sent to Ihe Staff 'Officer. The University of New 
. England. Armldals, New South Wales, 2351 Australia, 
prior to the closing date. Applicants should ask Iheir 
referees to. send their reports direct to the Staff 
Officer. 


. . University of London 

Deputy Personnel Officer 

£10,187*£12,542 p.a. (under review) 

A challenging position within the Estabtishmenl Division 
for an experienced prolosslonal, able to provide an 
overall and detailed service to University management 
on personnel policies and employment mailers al feeling 
individual members, or groups ol academically related 
and clerical staff. 

Specific duties range from dealing with personal or 
work mailers as well as those presented by Trade Unions 
or Staff Associations, to supervision ol arrangements for 
a number of Selection Committees and responsibility to 
Ihe Personnel Officer lor Ihe efficient day-lo-day opera- 
tion ot the personnel office. 

Candidates will have a university degree and/or I.P.M. 
qualification. Benefits Include 4 weeks' holiday s year 
plus geneious conditions at Christmas. New Year and 
other statutory holidays ; Season tlckei loans : reasonably 
priced restaurant. (Salary range Includes London allow- 
ance). 

Applicants male or female, should write lor application 
form and further details lo : The Personnel Office. Uni- 
versity of London, Senate House. Male! Street. London 
WC1E THU— or telephone 91-636 8000 ext. 15. Closing 
date for applications 23rd January 1981. 


f milFrtrfh* spot l 
rirj wnfk fur i_._ .. 

per vrrrk. anil an f MoUll....__ 
continuing t.nnlnecrlnif i:durfl- 
lli'n proDTiunmo ra>lny itc* 


Unlversltyof London 

Chair of Philosophy 
. at Bedford College 

The Senate invite applications Tor Ihe Chair of Philosophy . 
at Bedford College.- Preference will be given fo applicants 
who have a wide range of philosophical interests. 

Applications (10 copies) should be submilled lo Ihe 
Academic Registrar (THES), University of London. Malet 
Street. London WC1E 7HU. Irom whom further pailiculere 
should first be obtained. Closing dale 13 February. 1081. 
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? 
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-■ Uahtrifli' of , Sheffield 

! Data Processing 
Officer 

iSnlc lll.fhS-ZI3.MQ P-“-> 

The post of Dan Proccvrios 
Oifittr will ctaonly br vacant lol- 
lowioa ihe rcvignaliijn of Mr 
Bt|an Wood*. . .The *ri£rtssi!il 
tandiilfcle *111 Irad a leafo ot InO 
;*naljki», three Progxanuer* ioo 
- c-rliei* -itoff eiuoBcti'lii malnihm- 
- and - developing - computer 
j *)'Meaii l ' voter ins financial aumfn- 
uhuaiion, slat! and. " itUdtnl 
'tanrdv. <16., for an nrHOoinUon 
1*4 dearly iQ.Citfl. 

' ' A , 0m -Hawteil , Parkard 3,*J0 
&rftt iK Cqmpuier ,wlU> (»|l /« 

: Is due'- lor delivery 
.■djkprn. 1981 ' . 

Tpo • vacancy la a wniCir. one 
ind .Mtla.for proven up w date 
ctrniciilef . - <vpeftlM and . iihe 
" ,lo work ■ effectively »1lh. 

S teli, . experience -In . llie 

onarJlehl lx very desirable 
t knnwkdjs of -Mananemcnt 
J wtnutlon T>»lem*1 .would. be an 
j™™«*|ed , Tue^ appolninieni wW 

djj 
•rin 


LIPS- 

vvilh 



0T«-7ma ; gal. Wt£ 

- Anplicaitiinii ;imJludlna .h: 1 full 
vorrlcqlum vlia*' sHmiild bo. vent 
t'J ‘he Dhedioc 'pt Seryi«v. J'l* 


' ARfeRtBT V^YTH ■ 

‘f UNlVOlBlTVjGqifLBOe 'OP 
p*rnce in ihnn' nimpi'ihDuii) 

sVVtfeP® 1 llilrr :' ' r llh . J P nu “0' 


BELFAST 

THE QUBEN’3 UNIVEnSlTY 
LECTURESHIP IN FRENCH 

Applications aro invited lor 
a loolureshlii in ihe Department 
- or Froitcn,. tonahJoi rrom’ April 
"'1. lOIlt or.auch otiiep dfilo oa • 
may bo urrangoa. Canrtlclalo* 
sullably qualltlpd in any Held ' 
of French itudTea will bo con- 
aldcrad, bul prerorenco may bo , 
'. alveti (o ' npullconia with - 
apodRlIai , quaUncallona , and • 
- v oaipcrleiKe. In trbnalallon nnd . 
Interpret crab Ip and/or In nrf- 
acni-day Frontfi lOei&Wi and’: 
.Insiliuttona-- initial placing. 

. i which Will depend on agp. f>»- 
rlencB and quail I lea 1 1 on i. will 
Ido at one of. uio .first 


NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 
. THE UNIVEHSrrV OF 

The unouaqe centra 

Bhilfp 

_n iha 

__ lenatrio /or 

I wo yean rrom April 1 l&al. 
or n* aaon aa . POMIWO Ihora- 
oiler. Candida it* ahulild ba 
qualified In Arabic, and esperl- 
rnccd iij^lcdching Cnallsh aa 




in BUHL 
LohfldHBe Centre. 


NEW ZEALAND 

MASSEY tiNIVEnSirV 
mlnibraion NorUi 

DEPARTMENT OK 
. MAHKETING 

LECTUREII IN 
MAnKETINU 
, (Ctmuaci Apooimmant) 


foreign language. 

. Salary will ho at on anpro- 
prtnio point on Iha t-eclurera' 
ocain : ffi.AoS. to £11375 per 
annum, according in age. quail- 
ncailona and expark-nra.. 

ruiihar parlleulws may ba 
from • thj _ wnii 


Appllcaiiona aro milled lor 
the abavc-rntnlierned _LEC- 
1 URESHIP In ■ iha DEPART-* 
Appll- 
IVH 


Jreship . . 

MBNT ol MARKET TWO. 


SOLTH AFRICA 

THU I'NIVKflHriY *H‘ TIIB 
iv’litvAiriisnANr) 

Joliannc-abiiru 

nnPAitTMfeNT nr 
ai'iivrviNii 

sr.«:<iND r.HAin 
. tN SL'IIVHVINII 
. Applitniion* nrr Invllrd 
Irom amiably <|ii.ilim-il per- 
anni. rrgardlrKa ,, r mj. race, 
colour nr nollniml utlgin. for 
ULiinlnlmrnl lu Ihe abme pusl. 
(.'onvlclrrnl'on will alio Imi 
qlvcn tn an ninnituimenl aI llio 
A'aorlnle Prulrvanr li-ici, nr 
on n lonlraii uaab ur one la 
three vrara. 

ApnLiraiiia ahouM ha yo 
oiiproprl.iic- qu.illlLrntloiiK in 
the ;«.-Aili-inir ami pml ea-dona I 
llolda uf -ur crying nnd /or its 
related dUclellnL* id cadastral, 
toiiagraphkal. rnulnrerlnu anu 
hydro graphic surveying, ri.miilr 
senslnu or nliotijuramnirirw. 

Htcy should nlsn Iiave a sub- 
xiBiill.il rrtard or leaching, and 
ratranh In one nr imire ot tho 
mo In branches of atm eying. 

The iteparlinnnl offera I 
coninrrliiinlvc rnnyp «r In'itru- 
meniallan In Itn- fields . of 
astronomical. Prrclslon Ennl- 

B rrrinn and I'rlgunuinrirkal 
urveyino >wil in rHioiogram- 
mnlrv. the on nun unity lo 

f llHrrtnk* spDiInllsrd ronault- 
nq wurk fur up to ft hnurs 
bllnlixa 

i:duc 

turers 'hi 'piainssloiinf rain. 1 A 
enuran in jils unci-cl survey 
leclinlques lor Mine Survey ora 
la ono or lli nctlvlllia. 

Balnrj will bo In Hie rollow- 
inq rniiges : Pralcspnr : 

1117, inn-ii!i2.-jCKi prr unnum ; ' 
Aysorljl# PlnlWiar : J1I4.SSD- 
iii'i.non per annum, lit >- qua la 
i4l.7U approx. I, 

. In a •l-lli tun on annual sir. 
Ilrr* hoi 1 11s |j uby.iblr, Ttig 
nh iTis-o livel ur lusutlon la 
1 nnsldc-rjtilv lower In Suuih 
AIHch Ihjn in many tuonlric*. 

, imeniUng amilicania' should 
nnlAln I ho InlormatlOn ilit-cl 
rolniing lo thin iiqhi Irnm I ho 
, r.onri.m Rrnrrir iiaiite. .|lnl- 
vc rally ol I no UTniairnrand. • 
Cli’-rficai it. House, ii b ■ 11 m n ■ 

Ff album. London wniv 71 IE. 
or Irnm. tho Itcplxirar . 

' iSuriinnh Unlvcraily 01 iha 
WIIwbIh jrand. - Jan Mnula 
Avonuo. Johannes hurg, ' SqicUi 
A lr'c* 3001. wllh wlibin iinplt-i 
rations ihoiilil bp lodged not 
.IM'.r Ilian February - b. , JOHI. 

SOUTH AFRICA* 

THE UNlVenSITY riF TUB ■ 
.WmvATEIISriAND 
leliAnns-sbuiB 

DEPARTMENT OP 
A1A11IEMATICS 
- ASSOCIATE PnOrEBBOR.' 
SENIOR LECiTL’RER LEC1 1! HER/ 
TUTORS' JUNIOR ANn 
ASSISTANT LfCTL'IlBrre . - 

- Applications nro invitrd Irom 
rui|ftbly quntlllcd nencita. re- 
gardless ol 8U. race, colour or' 
naiionar ortain. - Tar appoint- 
mini la tfic abovo nmll .Con- 
tract oDPoinimonta lor nni loss 
1/ian on* vaar oro ovalutale. 
Salary will b» wllh'n tho 

B *r- Asiectat* Pro/t.uor. 
.S30 : lo ' H 10.500 'p*.: 
or Lecturer. H 13.7.70 10 ■ 


(aliens ' i3 
W"h Ifp oamM^n 


coplPil. 1 norther 
id arfdrrsses 
it bn loilpnd 



- aubjoc^’.to^ a ijnrlcjl of probn-. m - 

■ Siuratlen. . *■**- . • .* 


years 1 lit 


- Further particular* arc Avail- 
able Irom _ ihe Porwnnol 
Olncor, Tiio Qiycn a Unlvrnolj 
; nf BolfaiL • ' 


NEW ZEALAND 


MA«8RV llNIX'PHhlTY 
Pa liners ion .hjorlh . • 




CAMBRmGE t 

.tiie 'univbpbity. ' 

UNIVtBSlTY LECTURER IN , 
BOCIAL AND POUTICAL 

sciences '. -,f ' 

Unlveniiy LECTURER , In-. 

. the. Held or Hu.- poll Mrs _pl . 


' iVicftoniSLOut 


rents Should navo 

Bilr diner and linse subatnn 
Hoi »(dlince In teaching and/ 
or Diwuiing. MarteUno , Man- 

uptmeni. 

Ttib anpolntee will develop 
anil uaeh covraea In Blprkrling .- 
MunagEintnt and . In Dili Or 
more smclalfnil flelde that ore' 
coaaisienl ss-llh JilBrner Bkpcrlr 
i-ncc and inlirrils. llio lucecal- . ; 
lul applicant will be encou- 
raged lo develop a programme 
or research and wntutg. Under. 

lor a filglii-r di-gree 

OnilracL nppolninitnis pro 
for . a term ol ii*i .to thin. 

i rars, art not normally renew- 
birr, hut curry svilh them a 

"warta.,.™ 

to M'j.aaa laubiui to re-. 
Mm 1 . 

f uriht-r. del alii or ihe nasi- 


Minna- 
— lap 


OENETlCB_r»3 p 

6*1 pKEOblalbaV: gpiillcanit . 
vrhol" ; 1 imatysU ' e xlnni .t. JnW 
eRpocis of food mlniabln'oijv 
are- reicouranod-ia ipply. II. la . 



VC (bill ( 


London ' TfqiH 
rom the Rcglsirbr 


I re rocouianod-ig 
nttrl na led - (hm tn< 
oanmont -will 


-PML- 

.0 nrraonl ilc- 
urcupy, new 



, t .*ng. obc^;- r ' ’ \ ;.- 

, • 'flilecok': 1 ! fi7.7S ti Jo ' fcl S. T7D 


»kj* - Biinarr. 

nf. ^ ifi e°L nil (ml li 1 . 

. . Appilcationb close on F t br il- 
ary e. I*w 

WEST SUSSEX 

. NLW iiNOLANU quLLtOE ' 

omriBii cami'L's . ■ 

unw : / a *IS 

- FOrihrr jiaiaits ot the .polk .. . -- Aprliiotiuna' aro Invlied •’/of 

/ gnil.of Thb UiuveWtyT.foj ' lh<s new- ihmi. nanUldair, 

■er,. wllh Cgndlllone Ol .bhnlilii haVe -broad’ itHEecsfb -. Jn 

' — — ddI'iIl/I admit nnd inecidliaat 

Don iq ih K! ei ai tonal olfa»r». 

•—•a > ■ Dfl (jmninpn . train * mv - . - 

f i*«t>rieiUiii 

ink 


IpLoroiaHcs • In t"fl4 ond -ihat 
(ills .will imrrnll exnaitsiort hi 
■the rurrrnt irnCliing nwl .re- 
arirth • arilvllioa. ,Tho*POflohii- 
tnni ^rtn be wflljln ihe-nanbe 

N7Vl V709 to I r libs 

jri-i tn review* qi a level rair- 
pirnsurtio . -with:, qualified lions 


wiitn; wllh ■ C nnd II 1 ohs 1 ■ .'01 
nupoiRiinrqL • and '.Intormi'ilon 
.in bo lupnVeil ipiillconta. 
may. bn .onlnlnnrl frotn • the 
Aq-GrlBHun or (^mmnn'weoijh . 
tinivpnlHra • ^ -. ( AopS- l.j;, 

,fi nr drill Buuar*. l.nijrfon V pin .’ 
IiPP nr Hie JlcglMNir, PI.. Ill* 

* -Univr tally,’ ‘ -. Im, ! . • *: 

Aniinejiilons rmi on TMinH 
1 Tit-: A.TWII. : - 


ihiaiia . 


nbuSnc^jj ZroSg - ' «b* ‘ 


.... TJ^arlAtnlc 

• bpr-lltdiionx < miA copy >. aha uid 
bp t(nl by Janai |r T al 1MJ7 .-- 


Junior Lcctumr. RA.r,Hn to 

approx.) , . . , . . • • . 

' The Ihlllal salary and laVad 

* r apfWiBimeni will -bp ttelqr- 
i|nr>d - nccoidUth 'lo tno .ouaiil- 
’ n c*M on* -and peHc nce or, 1 h ■ 

f ucccurui opnllrnni. Bm/lljs 
nr Atlqlbie opnHcanii Include 
■n annual hon.ua . based on 4 
rnonlh’a salary, jwnuen .nnd 

«! JM* 1 " 

Inlrndlnn nnullcnnli about d 
ohi«in the Information a heel 
rcinmvi in wttr im«H |mm iho 
London Hrnnp&onta‘lvr. (in'ier- 
•II w ■ a* ih-' wi|v'* ,r * , *’^--*»i 
Ch*^tle*ler Home. a7R H'nh 
Hnlhortt. London VC IV JHF. 

. op (rain' that ncqlswr lanq- 
Inin. • lJit'vrr*l|vjj of |lir M'll- 
waiennrnnd. Jan Pnmfv M'rn'i*,. 

, JMinrmeshnrn. Samh Alflra, 
Willi wliejli gppllcaiinns shnuid 
up I'id/iPd not In lor than Fcb- 
- ruarv an 19B1| , 

CAMBRIDGE 
■ • Tllp I'N IVFRSI 1 Y 

. . pujiTicAi. eciFNCts 

FWAIRIHIIPRY (run Olio bo-- J 
-lOBt- - . on db *« 0". a*, possible 
.lh-repairr. -. Al-nlleollnns pre 
- invilpd ./rant .-err sons 'vifiti 
InirresiB' in i pm lor nrras- 1 nf 
rd,--l-.i r"'r|i < OrKi>'; vihlrw. run 
• in* <■-.** . — 1— -*S -I.- ef / 

lantncinal piycl’/ntny , Anpolnl- 
. invei lor Inri P' . 1, ll', ur-,*. 
-a'b-.IIlM Of r»ia|lpi>iJ»bncOt , 10i- 
I1V<> ’■leiirs, • . . : . 

' atincrui: . flrv.nvn in 

1 lO'H- iinnual Irniemi-nl*! . . • 

t'orllirr infer iiijllrin from tho 
Rm-Ktarr in_-ihr‘ . Anpcnimpnia 
• i.oniniimp.. fiorial aiul'l’nlnfriil 
- PfenfM < Com mi lire. Imp 

,Rriioul Ifler.^ r.Pntbirlilnr rpa 
.r-»»n. cspi.mi iiuit: Jnhyqi g 


HONGKONG 
THE L'NIVERSIIY 

IXCTURHRHIP IN UIIHAN 
i'USNNINl! 
tlloadvcrilacinciH j 

A 1 i|i Ilea I Ians ore In vl It it For 
n pom of Lc-clure] m Urhnn 
Klnnnlnu Jointly tn like Onlrr. 
ur Urban BLUUlrB/UrUnn Plan- 
ning ,ind Iho fKlignr or rtnnl- 


ir-cture, Aiiplicanls bIujuIU bain 
ninetcr dnnreDS ]n urben tiMii- 
nlnn hr iheir .eqiilvnLriii and 


•houlil unssDB* quqlllbrillnnt 
Iul- professional nminbcrrhlp ol 
reconnlzcil urban rlunnlnn in- 
Billuliunn In llillnln. Ausiralki. 
Nijw Zealand nr Canada Ailtll- 
Hanoi teaching and n-vrurch 
eaparJonco would be an 
The np no 1 nice wlll.be expirtid 
to rnnlrinuie to the grm'u.ile 
prqdrainmcs In Urban Miuillm 
,mil urban Planning oruaPi-' r d 
by iho cenito of lirben sm- 
dtca. In adalilon lo irnriiinn 
oilier course 1 wltlilfi iho Ki hoot 
of Architecture The njinnln- 
lee will iha became a rrllnw 
of Iho Centre or Urban Sliiillia 
and villi bo eviirtird In uniler- 
laVe reacanh In Urban Sin- 
dies/ Urban Planning. 


Annon.l «lqr >: 


a bfo 1 ""’"ii : " 1 ftr 

llKSn.480 in HKStnR.LCA 

id equals HKBII Vfl appri-vl- 
hiBlrlv 1 , Slerllng salary ullt 
depend on akuliMeailuns nnd 
experience. 

Ai curreni tales, solarus lax 
will noi oscaed la err rrnl ot 
dims lnconie. Hautlnr ol a 
rental ol 7‘u.prr cent or anlary, 
nm cation ailnwanre. Imvi and 
medlCDl bench It nre provided. 

Further . particular* . and 
amillcallon (orme. may. )»<■ Ob- 
tained rrom iho Asaqclailiin a * 
uoininonwcalin _ . Unlver*! me 

lAliula.l. TK .Gordon Sqii:-r». 
Lnnuan WLI II UPF . or irom 
ilia Keniillmcnt Krr.ilon. ber- 
n lory’s Ofilce. PnkcrslH o * 
llonakonu. ifungkanfl - 

THe clpaljui dalo,.rpr aoirtiM* 
tlons la February UR. l*'Nl. 

SOUTH AFRICA 

JohannCBburg ' 

Of 1 air of iff nysniiAl/ 

P8YCIIOLOGV 

■ A ppl tea lien 9 a To In tilled from 
tulinbly qualified persons, re- 

S ardloas or !•*, race, colour 
r ‘national origin, tor iho 
above- p.osi.i iConaldwalleh win 
bo Qlvon: aim 10 on apnotnl* 

r nonl al the Aesotlaic Prnfeuor 
rval.j 

The incumbent .will ba rs~ 
peeled tn -Iblc rasnoniibiihr 
for Iho pluming and tlivtmii- 
nitnl or ihe Division of Indus- 


■unei'siinu- 


couraoi tor the n.A and H.sr. 
dtorcoa and io ulvc aiienti'.n, 
lo iha nrovuion oT lorvlcg 
cauru) fof olhure degtof CUi> 

aUuh^ guilt nu,. 


in like tot low. 

Profoagor, Rl4_R6o.niT.AOD 
P-n. «£[ “ ni.Tfi approx.* 

. Tho initial ulsrjj and bnl 


o{ appalhtmcnt 
minad act ‘ “ 
ricatlods a:. . 

aialhnrlacd - I 


olhtmcnt will be deler* 
according le Iho BUaJl- 
3 and rsperUftep o| the 
7nf appllcanl. In addi- 


Univenlly la 

jw-iifjr ^;.% , anw. 

■ mlnndlng' apnllMnli sNnuia 
ablaln .Iha Information ah't-l 

C dating lo |hl* enal rrom iha 
op dan Rcsrcscnkallve. Ijnlvor- 
Bltjf .. of Ihe Wltwplriarrmd,. 
iaidchcsier Houso. 37A I Huh 
Hoibom. i/mdan UClYiTME. 
or from the rtegisirar (Rlofr- 
inq*. UnlvprsiFy. of iha 
h'mvabnntnr, Jan < ftmui* 
Ayenile Jotkarnnsbura. . Snutli 

Afrlrn s^Opi . - tel ui vrhum ppirit- 
Ciillons iliDuld bo lodge d tint. 

la (or than rebniary 38, mi. 

SHEFFIELD 
TIIE UNIVAflRITV 

“Ruwa 1 ""' 


Ahnijrl'inaa 


arc. , Insitod 


1 Inrormailoni in th» Ckp.us 
A ilvistTV ■ Brniico innahto 'ram' 
nfnrch J / lWI. or OB Hidh us 
uneelbio ihereolter. Caniii.lauo 

t n dkild Kisvo H atrnnii lnier<4t 
n tli a storage. fUssnvPnaHoii 
ami u.so qf tarerra lntgr<»Aiiun 
riinierlai and r<n’vn-uf r-.-iri- 
once would ba all" 1 Ira-. 1 j*. 
Formal ir.dninu or iii.-'.nr .-1. 
Hon* »n Ithrjrliinitilp ■> r in- 
fnrinoiion wntli ar« oreiemo 
hui in o not cncniMl- 

t-TW',. BlSn tii 

• snlmptraitvo urodo JA rhlrp'lp’ 
>■ OP-fVy^i^ vcar i.undrr review) 


« nh 


pro vision . 


Kirliruiara Irons the .Nrnlf* 
Irak and Hrcretary. Ihntlntvvr'*. 
Mfy. Rlieflieid 310. BIN. lo 
whom -aiipilcnilona (S.<fiii*l>-» 

, frtioiiii] i'i 1 T.wj, tor Friday. . 

.lnnu.irv In. I'ifll . 

J»n R&34/DI. 


•:» 


CfS- 







limerick 
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Fellowships and Studentships 


Overseas 


CLARE HALL, 
CAMBRIDGE 


Tli«> Goi/arniiifi Body of Clara Hall proporas lo alecl 
an*t stipendiary 

Research Fellow 

fl*w stipend for 1981/82 Is £4.000 plur. accomniodH- 
(ion .iillowrinca and optional membership of U S.S.I 
and one or more non-stipendiary Research Fellows, 
for .1 period of three years from October, 1981. These 
fellowships carry an entitle men' to College Commons. 
Thera nro nn restrictions on age. oe*. ai treld of study. 
Applications in duplicate, should reach the President, 
Clare Half. Honchel Road, Cambridge C03 SAL, not 
later than Zfilh February, leaf. 

They should include ■ 

(a) A cover aheat slating lha Meld o( study and Idle 
of proposed ro search ; 

(b} a Curriculum Vilae, with a note of any published 
work ; 

(c| a short account of any rosonrch now In progress ; 

(d| a statement of the rosearch proposed fin aporox- 
Imaloly 300-1,000 words); 

(a) Iho names of two roferess, whom the candidate 
has asked to send lo Clare Hall, by the closing 
data, an appraisal of his potentialities lor 
rasoarch. 


KEY ACADEMIC APPOINTMENT 
IRELAND 

Th* ikiiii rapid otpanelan of «n«nu(iciui,ng inrfuiiiy viiuiin die 
oaunuy hag genarafad a algn.licam incraaai in damand for 
anglnHiing gradualea and a groi.l* in appilgj >aa«arnh aclivlly. 
Aa a leaull. planning ii al ii adiancaa mga to doublo lha ilia 
ot ttia 3,000-aludanl World Ban, hnancau Riva'alda Cnmpua, and 
Id HgnUioanlly a«p,nd iclivili*. ai |ha undargraauala ana nos!' 
gradual* Inals 

* h '» sorting ul tl ,iy with Induairy and the innovation com,*, 
Which I* now being cgniiruclsd on campus, ins par ion appointed 
Jo rub key goal will provide aoaasnue teidorship lor ttia Mining 
mm oi anglnaeri in ihe manulsoiuring area, »m be raaponglbla 
lor me lurBiar devaiopment of ihe 4-yair Baths to m dagieo in p, 0 - 
dughon Engineering. ino miroduolion of appropriate potiaryduna 
pragrammei and rain tad applied rosapiah activity. 

Th* governing body will oonlar ihe info Piofaiaor of Production 
engineering an In* onion appointed lo bn* sail who h*l lha 
ntatiuiy quail ii si 1 1 am and provan raoord of aehisvamanl. 

SALARY HANOB ! IRE 15,320 lo Ifltif.BlS p.|. 

AMftaillon milailal available from ih* Peiaannal Qlffoa, 
Ills national Inilliule lor Hlghtr Sduoaifen, Uaisrlok, 

\ ’ Ifaland. akauid bt oemplsled and raiimao by > 

WU> January, I Ml. / 


If you like what you read in Tfie Times- 
Higher Education Supplement why not 
make sure of a regular weekly copy ty 
placing .an order with your newsagent? 
Alternatively a subscription for one 
year in the United. Kingdom costs 
£20.02 (52 issues) or overseas by 
surface mail : £19.76. . . : 


AUSTRALIA 

Royal Melbourne Institute 
of Technology Limited 

LECTURER 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMUNICATION 
& ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING 

A|i|iik-uli<iiK lire Inviicil frisn ai'adimic engineers tn 
1,1 tl,L ' Departments icwi,!®* and applied 
re .carcli pragnnjnws in diniininilciitiiiii ana electronic 
ei glnecrfng. Appik-ants should prefcralilv have a higher 
degree, and related professional or ranching oxnerlerc" 

surgsarT&s a: """ rM “ 

Salary SA17.739-SA23.1Q1 p.j. 

[L P n ? iri0 .f}. descr'jpt'on should be obtained from Staff 


C olleges of Further Education continued 

i nist£naM& t ~ rr m ■■Miiee] 


DAVIES'S COLLEGE 

{An inttafWHfanl Collage 0 I Further Educnlion) 

41 Cromwell Road. Hove. Easl Sussex BN8 3ER 
• Principal ; R. Seller by, M.A., B.Bc. 


Simply complete ihe coupon below 
and post it together with your cheque 
to : TH^ SUBSCRIPTION MANAGER; 
Times Newspapers Limited, New. 
Printing House Square, Gray’s Inn 
Road, London WC1X 8EZ- 


FULL-TIME COURSE TUTORS 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
EXTERNAL DEGREES 
Ll.8 B.Sc. (EC0N) 


CANADA 

.AMT MAKV'S -UNIVEHSIrV: 
llallljit.' Nun Stolls 


CANADA 

UNlVCIISirV DF 
Toronto 

DUPAHl'MENT OF UNO LIS I* 
ASSOCIATE PUOI E8SOH ' 

Apnlloailona are Invliaj for 
■ itiiura-airoani dppolnUqgnt ay 
utoclaic professor ibUdgei 
perm tiling,. Qualifies Hops mlul 
Includu iiuiilkallcms of fUnli 
qmilly and an •sfabllatieil 
nmneiencB io loach graduate 
rourvvv in Ihe hlalory of End- 
Hih criilctam. Strength in 
Mhor di«i9 IS desirable. Thh" 
■PPOimmrrtl would begin (m 
Julv 1 Lvsi. or. i under special 
dff iitnaianroa, Jmy j igea. 

.Soiaro ■ -ivlii depend ■ upon . 
qualifies Ilona - Hip floor for ihla 
rank !■. now.--sas.iQO. ; This 
qpnulnimeqi . could, also be 
Mn-qnged as a visiting associate 
pci fi«8 tor ship f 0P : .loai-BS, 

. .AppUcatlons, with. v|lad andi l 
namuH ol rolcruoa. about d bo 
MM la Dfnlon roK. GhairiTWn. 
Dciiaruiiani or Kngllah, 'llnivor. 
Jlv:. nr Toronio.. Torpnlq. 
qeiorlB un lAX. AppilcaUona 

rec4iyn> iflnr March IB may (le 
loa jal> iq (n. considered. 


ADPhd^ioos arq invited from suitably qualified 
Honqura Graduates with leaching experience for a 

10 ° PBn ,n 0clobar 
LECTURERS will also ba required 
for the above courses. ^ 

H«a^ lflil ! 69 <f b l«i ft sd from the College. 
iJ25™ a,,ona should contain a lull c.v. and the names 
*f^ reS59S aad ttlaphone numbers or two academic 
1981 . 5N>l,,rf b * Bubm l» B d by the 101 h 


DMMHTMLNT Ot CEOMXir 

Anniicai|oni arc Ipvlied for 
* iiMbiUannv faruliv AiuMini- 
meM' najlUon camnirrclnfl In 
XhvlomlKr. 11.81. Iho nosl- 
llaa is In ihe Hold of ir-dl- 
niMilolagy- and 'nr alruclural 
geology wlih amohaal* an nul 
end. or nqirhleum a oology. 
**h,D reqplfed. f(i<? iQcrcis- 
mi ceadldMo will bp e\ nor led 
■o develop o b I ran g reeagrch 
vragnih in iho area '□! coal 
and-ar. oalroieuni - noology. 
Teaching ,nwxinaiuillica will 
irtdudn umtemrjdualB course* 

in iho ' araonil area of uruc- 
lurel geology slid icdimen. 
tot'mv. , 

ftiqb end eafarV nro upon. 
Srna anfltalloni . and r-KUuiu 
Ineludlnq ■ iho . . namei and 
pildiHiia a| ill re e rqlerena la j 
r.|> airman. Oeparimcnt Oi Qeg. 

Srtfm Mary a Unhicraily, 
-llqllliv. Nobs IholU.MII ,|U|. 
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Union view 


Our own sense 
bf unity 
With Ulster 

If you read the small pVint o£ th® 

' -press reports of our national con- 
ference a few weeks ago, you might 
have noticed that we had ft debate 
about Northern Ireland. So what? 
Is not NUS always discussing 
whether Irish history took a wrong 
Wot in 1169, 1690 or 1921, and 
whether British troops should be In, 
out, or permanently stationed half- 
way across the Irish sea? Well, 
actually no— wo hud hot h;ul a full 
debate about Northern Ircluwd for 
fivo years, and like most things In 


radically changed in the meantime. 
The bulk of the motion which was 
eventually passed was concerned 
with tho needs .of_ students , in Nor- 
thern Ireland, aiid insofar as they 
have to live every day in the highly 
charged political atmosphere of the 
province, with how they might look 
forward to a lasting peace rather 
than backward in bitterness. 

But why does NUS bother discuss- 
ing Northern Ireland in tha first 
place? Do we enjoy swapping 
slogans and insults about what 
seems to many British people an- 
other far-away place? Do we enjoy 
testing out our pet “ solutions ” 
from tha relative safety, of British 
colleges? No doubt, some political 
groups do approach debate from 
this sort of angle — they are the ones 
who explain everytliing in terms of 
"imperialism”, and retain a roman- 
tic attachment to the Provisional 
IRA as some sort of liberating force. 

But T have found in visiting col- 
leges in Britain, and at our con- 
ference, that students have' a 
genuine interest in „ <i J{o jtliern 

Ireland, and 'are quitS prepared’ to 
come to grips with the province's 
appalling complexities, providing 

• they ' do not get slogans or' sim* 

pllstic “solutions” rammed down 
their throats, . , , - 1 ; 

And -above all, I have found stu- 
dents in Northern Ireland side: and' 
tired of being told what to do bv 
coffee-bar revolutionaries in British 
colleges * who have never ex- 
perienced the tension and sheer 
;areariness of life in an area frozen 
-by political- stalemate^-. tribal con-- 
Jfict and deep conservatism in atti- 
tudes and relationships. The pri- 

• Science today ■ 


mary reason why NUS is concerned 
about Northern Ireland is because 
thousands of those, students in 
Northern Ireland are members. of 
NUS and look to their local and 
national student unions as one way 
of improving their lives. 

Until the mid-1970s, students 
and student unions In Northern 
Ireland were divided bv sectarian 
allegiances. Unions whose mem- 1 
bers were predominantly catholic 
belonged to the Dublin-based Union 
of Students in Ireland, while unions 
whose members Were predomi- 
nantly protestant were affiliated to 
NUSUK. Then a campaigH against 
sectarianism developed among stu- 
dents in the north, accompanied 
by rtegotiations between the two 
national unions ro agree joint 
activity and a j’oint membership 
system for Northern Irish students. 
It was not easy — one student was 
shot dead and another blinded 
after attending a meeting of the 
campaign and throughout students 
have had to put up with intimida- 
tion and violence from various 
aramilitary organizations. It has 


from Northern Ireland to seek 
rofugo in London .after, threats 
have been made by . paramilitaries, 
nnd NUS executive members respon- 
sible for nur work in Northern 
Ireland have -also had to watch 
their step. 

There Is not the same tradition 
among Northern Irish students of 
moving away from home to go tn 
college as there is in Britain, which 
means that they are less inclined to 
look to their students union as the 
focus of their social activity. And 
of course there is the evor-present 
problem of the sectarian divide 
which affects students as much as 
anyone else, and can prevent them 
coming together. 


not least for Mrs Thatcher and 
Charles Haughey] 

So that is that context in which 
we came to our debate a few weeks 
ago. We had made ’& spediaf effort 
In the months beforehand to inform 
students in Britain about the basis 
of our work in Northern Ireland, 
and to oncourage a cairn and cort- 
. struct ivo attitude to the issues- in- 
-volved. We had • toured .British 
colleges, distributed information and 
organized a delegation of 12 British 
students to sec the situation In the 
North for themselves. Our efforts 
paid off in what most- people ngree 
was the most constructive debate in 
NUS for some years. The restraint 
shown by all speakers and political 
groups was particularly impressive. 
What we ended up with was a clear 
political statement on Northern 
Ireland’s future,- based nn the figlit 
for pence, social reform, and demo- 
cratic politics, and a clear strategy 
for our work with Northern Irish 
students. 

Our practical priorities ore work 
to develop student unions, to pro- 
mote student welfare, and to change 


the community. The immediate 
focus for bur education work is the 
Review of Higher Education choired 
by Sir Henry Chilvcr, which Is due 
tn report some lime in tha New 
Year, and if pushed in the right 
direction could propose radical 
improvements. Up to now its only 
published work is the interim report 
on teacher education, whoso fate 



Monday 



In spite of all these difficulties, 
we have managed to maintain the 
formal unity of students in Northern 
Ireland, which Is a real achievement. 

.a. i .a af wr ;vvOr 4 . 


the NI region of NUS/USI is quite 
unique, as the only mass organiza- 
tion .In Northern Ireland which 


neat rises 
from thfe 
Thera theory 



unites people from all cultural back- 
grounds and actively opposes 
sectarianism. I do not think it is 
arrogant to say - that there' ate 
lessors for other people in our 
experience of bringing Northern 
-Irish students together, and oE co* 
operation in that between ourselves 
in the UK and USE Id the Republic, 

have been recorded by scientists. 
Examples include the renowned 
explosion of Krakatoa, off Java, that 
produced a massive 100ft tidal wave 
and killed more than 35,000 people. 

More interestingly, .’scientists havfe 
found evidence of ad- eveit greater 
eruption, about 3,S00^yearS 'ago, on 
the Greek island of TThera— known 
today as Santorini — 70 miles north 
of Crete. Like Krakatoa. the Thera 
explosion involved thd cyclical build- 
up of large . volcanic cones under- 
, mined by shattering blasts and 
collapses. ■ ' , . 

In the end, a paroxysmal explo- 
sion would have shrouded much -of 
the east Mediterranean with suffo- 
cating clopds .o£ vapour juid 
produced violent electrical Storms 
> and -torrential rain' and set off 


illustrates graphically the problems 
of pressing for change in Northern 
Ireland. 

Wo welcomed the report’s pro- 
posals to integrate ull teacher 
education in Belfast on a single site, 
as a inajoL step towards breaking 
dnwit the religious and sex segrega- 
tion in the established colleges, 
along with most other anti-sectarian 
organizations. But just to show that 
sectarianism doesn’t just exist 
among Protestunts, the Catholic 
church in Northern Ireland 
embarked on a systematic campaign 
against the report, which barely 
concealed its vested interest m a 
sectarian education system. Stu- 
dents in the Catholic colleges who 
supported the report have been told 
that- they have trouble finding jobs 
in Catholic schools, and it’s been 
suggested that if any college is to 
close, It should be the New Univer- 
sity of Ulster, which despite 
immense difficulties has done some 
excellent work in developuig new 
forms of university education. W« 
shall be pressing the government 
strongly to implement the report. 


Arrive in Ht about 11 am after n 
niight on the train and bout Train 
London: I always nsk myself after. 
the event why I do not fly, because 
Stranraer at six in the morning is 
not my idea of fun I Have that 
awful, grubby and irritable feeling 
which is a guaranteed response to 
dossing in the train so I go straight 
to the sports centre for a shower ; 
wc are really lucky that the design 
of the poly has put all facilities and 
teaching accommodation under one 
roof, so its not for to go. I return 
a new person and start a belated 
day. 

Fester the technicians about the 
portable camera which has been nut 
getting a new tuba for ages now. 
Thu i opuir Is costing almost ns much 
ns n new, updated version hut wo 
arc on zero capital expenditure this 
year and repairs come under con- 
sumables. It looks as if the video 
lead-in tp a simulation I am planning 
is a dead duck; perhaps next year? 

Introduce an outside speaker for 
the in-sCrvice BEd course in the 
evening.' There have been some 

I prnblonis with the course this year 
so I have to send an attendance 
sheet found. Fifteen students 
manage to produce 17 signatures. 


by an army road check on the way 
home but I have never hud any 
bother from them. Just have to be 
patient. 


Thursday 


Spend the morning making nrranUc*. 
meats to visit -a community school 
in Co. Loughford “ down South ” 
no problems over the actual visit 
but tlio phone 9ystem Is in nctivo 
opposition to mo so that I end up 
shouting, much to the consternation 
of colleagues. 

The highlight of ply week is the 
study skills course ; with n group 
of mature students with little formal 
educational experience. Wc arc dis- 
cussing poetry ' and some of jlic 
contributions are of an amazing 
quality. I lower the rone of rh*i 
session by seeking their help tn 
cum pic ic a competition limerick. 
After all, n free Mini Metro is not 
to be scoffed at i 


Friday 


Tuesday 


implement the report. 

Andrew Pearmain 


interest, for tiie Thera eruption 
coincides with the approximate 
date’ of- one of the tnost : puzzling 
events in early history— thV'sudSfiit 


Robin Mckie: ' 

£ he destructive • fatce# Which pro- 
hu«q.;,the: massive eruption of. 
MoiidB'.So Helena vidst -May, herftf 

RlvAltl etriNl . 1 Jm KAiiraw 


occurred .arouna, isu «uuui«* 

die time if the Thera Mast; end 
It'-fras first proposed by. the late 
Professor : Marina tos that tpe .erup* 
tioh lifld ' been the' cause..': Of the 
downfall pf MinOnn Crete. 

It is. net hard to-see the attrnc- 
tion;of thls< itfieoiy, for, Crete would 
have been covered .with Ilpvers pf 
hot volcanic ash, th&sp *Ha sur- 
vived the , earthquakes- pud fires 


..giVeti' star’ll Indication' bf the power 
*nd, ferocity Of Bar tWfr fiplentUss i 
r ,8a Q logy. Tnq 'explosion caused *n 
^StirttatOdv El.O00m : dqjnega. 

. thiuT 60 r people .him spewed 
several cubfc kJloptetrbs of rock add 
^shJmo.'.tWs air. 

BJiteat- of. tbp, blast; -was 
i5r I: ffMffljr . foodest .wH'erui compared 
Yftth! UVe/lriah$ other tlrupdoito tlutfc 

"p": '- i ;• •' ^ 

J 1 ’ , ;<• :.f :!/\! ' ' '• j- '' ’ ; ' . •' 


The duthor is vice-president educa- 
tion, of the Nation Union of St Ur 
dents. . 1 

thing, discoveries of volcanic asli 
distributions in the east Mediter- 
ranean indicate that deposits on 
CretB may not have been as severe 
as at first thought (only, about 
5 cm). 

• More importantly, 1 there Is the- 
questiori of the dates of . the fall Of 
Minos and’ the Thera eruption. 

“ Their problem is that there seems 
to be a distinct Interval between the 
two events' of the order of 50 
years", warned D. TarlLng Of New ; 
castle University in a “Nature” 
article. 

• Dating of pottery on Crete aud- 
the toivn of Akritlri on Thera, .give 
separate destruction dates of 1450 

: Bfiiiof., tlut .j%oan.. civilization and 

1500 SC for Thera. Mahy archae- 
olpgUts pow argue that although 
the: Miioaft : outpost on Thdra waS 

main island, which probably suc- 
cuiphed to invasion fropt'Myce- 
_jiaen.-Gfe^k? from the mainland. 

Vet thB debate is far. from being 
over, for Professor Peter warren,, 
of -Bristol . University, has recently 
argued: that jee: core samples taken 
from Greenland' Ice sheets provides 
a historical record , of - volcanic 
blasu j and . i8lvfis' U °L5S fc 
- eorlior thau 1438 bc ;for the ^he^a' 
eruption 1 . ... ■ \ 

' Tltla Is far closer to ihe date of 
the destruction of Minds, he points 
out, and supports the original 
theory of Marinates, and the .yo| J 
' canlc, destruction of : Crete. ' If 
• looks al though the now discoveries 
frdm Groenlaad are bringing;^ 


A lie-in until nine today because 
1 am vlsitiifg students in a 'local' 
fui'tlier oducatiou college. Normally, 

If 1 1 don’t leave at B.10 sharp, the . 
Belfast rush hour ensures Pm lat? 
but today is different. Spend a 
relaxing 1 morning observing .- and; 
participating, *n o Youthways 
scheme and the futility of assessing 
practical : teaching of this kind Is. 
driven liom4. L negotiate my. com- ■ 
meats with the teacher over -lunch 
and then move on to another part 
of the' college to a - hair-dressing - 
theory clasa. T must say I've never . 
given much thought 16 the relation- 
ship -between hair-style end', body/ 
head dhape but now I know dif- 
ferent. After the class. I’m whisked 
Into the salon ijor.a wash, and frldv 
by tiie teacher -%ferself, a * pett at 5 
last: BAck to : the poly, for an even- 
ing at iny thesisj nourished by a 
canteen . dinner, chips with' every- 


Off early to drive to Dublin for q 
meeting at Trinity- to see if we can 
set up a higher education research 
and development group. Dublin ill 
rush hour is a hair-raising experi- 
ence and I’m relieved when we 
arrive. A useful day, with represen- 
tatives from six universities nnd 
colleges and promises of support 
from others. Set up an Irish section 
of the SRHE and I find myself 
secretary at the end of . the. day. . 

-Spend some time in one of thosu 
typically small bars, with which 
Dublin abounds, reminiscing with 
an Ulster Poly exile who’s moved 

• south for better salary and prospects 
than the 6 per cent will allow. Back 

! home again in. the evening with no 
bother except awful roads to con- 
tend -with — It is only two and a half 
hours but I have ohe golden rule ; 
to cross the border before , l ain 
' because the AA in' the Republic 
close down then and the thought of 
a break-down without assistance 

• does not appeal. 


Saturday . 


thing and Tm -wrd'tfrtf'Studdtit atriie- 
rate , 4$; higher \ than . elsewhere 
because of it. 


Wednesday 


Plan inbrti' tlirie on my thesis this 
morning so get to the. poly.. e^rly 
only to be confronted - by ■ two 
students wishing to use some of the 
equipment: to wrepara a- project.- J 
don't have the Bfly to die A- V work, 
shop- for security reasons so have 

? uite a hassle tp get the place open 
or 'them.- .Inevitably, security .la 
Very tight here, but, in this instance, 
the reasons relate, to "walking 
equipment la the end; they pro- 
duce very - good posters, using' .the 
ep Is cope, so its .ajl bqen worthwhile. 

Spend, the. afjterpdon ih ' Rangqr 
which is reminiscent of the small 
North Wales resorti, decaying but 
still comfortable and Relaxed. .'. . 


Staff course on. , ward-processing Spend, the. afjterpdi 
today. Spend the 'morning assisting which is reminiscent 
with organization, the real work is North Wales resorts, 
done by the technicians. We are still comfortable, and;, 
'planning to- film the SOssLoia- so that - 
we can oroduce a package for ' 
future reference so try out various J 
alternatives to link the VDU to tha, _ 

Video system. There's a reasonable QimndU ’ 
turn out for* thd session. Staff O luiticij .. 
courses . are sb unpredictable in . .; 


courses are sb .: unpredictable:' in ' 
.attendance .terms and rnl -always ' 
cautious because ' of--, . previous 
disasters. It seems tiiat people are 
interested in the tachnico] (video, 
micros'; : etq> but : hat op much, 14 . 


it 1 $ai&* - iurlhet. Civics 

scholar, J, V. 1 Luce.j who iprppt)A$ 
that?; .T/sta- --and - Ife cataclysmic 
destruction proVides t^e model fpr 
the enduring .my tit . Of. i.iAtlantis,.- 
although such a theory ;« htird to 
prove or disprove). • r ',"; ■ ■ 
■ YCt there are. drawbacks : to :thii* 
seemingly 'de'aT hyhotbatisj 1 For one; 


buge ;^h.^rd:oxpJorionf , , he 
■ ' Cdrtalatiy the discovery Ms given 
" hoph tq those who support the, Vob 
'Cfljnd JJypQtitesU! nnd pronUsftS tq-r^- 
■ vitalize': , art already - fascinating 
' debate., 


teadiinR method®* '• tfSs&ssmfeht etc. 
All -staff are circulated about out 1 
■ eventk ’’ but resigns ep ore patchy 
, -J-perhapa th^ notices go " straight 
into. the -Mn-.y *.,»;• . 

. On ; tho r : spur of ;tno moment, 
depide. to try otit the recently • 
re-oponed Grand' Oppra,; Haugo. in 
Belfast - awl fob] £I:5D get very - 
reasoi}pbiei- Ust mlniito seats an th q 
god?,. A magnificent setting for 
Tosca bpl I'm afraid opera leaves! . 

S a - Cold si> I ruminate on ho w things 
ive picked up; ente/tainnjciitfwisd, ‘ 
Since I J ve been, here, new ciripnaas - 
and i ridw the . opera .house '.so. ' we 
ora ;,asvweU,i if opt better off, than 
most' cities: ‘ Brought back to eartli . 


Have a dayv ; out-!.;wlth glorious 
weather, and visit' Armagh, with its 
(wo contrasting , hut magnificent 
cathedrals and. 'also the shores of 
Xough .Neagh, the : largest inland 
juke in the British Isles. It is tha 
beauty of places like this this is pue 
of the reni Joys oE working. In tra- 
land, as well: as tha near-empty 
roads.. Oh' thb wasr libme, .would 
lova to stop off for. a pint— j>ut: for- 
get tha idea, because Northern :;Ire- 
lahd is dry .op. Sundays. , . 

Tom Baum 

■ i~ T ■ ' - .j 1 '' 

The author is a Idstwer m educa- 
liana l technolpBP, ' Ulster Poiy- 
UchnlA 5 : ! - ■' 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
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Sir, — In your 
Student!) One 


Overseas students-the true picture 

SfirtL °J5u£“ the welfare of overseas students. three considerations given above 
«Kl r ° i t/ni.0, _ First, the Government conceded have obviously exerted a downward 

ton^Tncu in ^awtln^rhar^h^^or? If* po fe r £ 8a,di ‘"8 the quality of bias on die average level of over- 
18" 0 *? 1 jLjilJ 'i “fi, * u p e tlw rMearc h contrlbuiiori to this seas student fees. Secondly, unlver- 
decline in the number of country made by postgraduate over- sity departments which lie on tlie 
margin k° 15 er cen . c “ e f 8 students ; this concession has borderline between arts and science 
vers ■ Hal hamwilfiih* b ^ cause uni * taken the fo|, m of a £5m fund to be have, on the average, been charged 
S2"°S ? perated , by UGC a " d the CVCE> tbe Wr fee of £2,000 as against 
them ' y ‘ 1 n,orfl of to pay the difference between the the £3,000 fee but it must be 

In the Reuorter (Yin i<;i Peh,,.»ru e hon,e fee and « !,e "oversea s'* stressed that that is not for the 
■ nan 1 J \ Febiuary fee to outstanding overseas research reasons stated by you in ynuv article 

J380— UijivOTSiiy of Leeds) I stated : students. Secondly, the Government but simply . because of rile netvrl 
. at ‘ al, .. olbcr ,nf| uences agreed to charge "home" fees to of these course*. 


It's the Cadbury’s Milk Tray. 
That’s what does it every year. 
Th« r p I uni after Christmas lunch. 
Tulkmg quietly and rationally to 

mir ivtrAiite — f. ... ■« _ 


,r , j .*■» V* f J students, becondl: 

L° thcr infll i enc “ a « r6ed to charge " home " fees " to of these" courses. 

w -fiiu sftrsK’ssr: 

Hr* .nX JlU ‘I'l*. ! , . ave been granted their " Jeg.1 lent 10 SO per cent * ’ 

a reduction of well over SO per student/ 0 8tVessed°?hat Fi,ially .’ one should like this 
cent ..." Hence two questions thesehree emission? ? p P. 0 ?* um 1 ly to thank ail those 

"°“ d JR _ b ? «k.d straight away, a., overall radS? in V7* # “£J5 organisations who 


Degree of 
elitism 


.o i,e asr rst,; ^eSrihiiTpeS >s * 

Have all other influences remained by these - P fh« ■ - play l d sucb a » active role in 
the same / Have the overseas stu- “ home" fee is lower than the ore bl ] l l? Ing ab °ut these changes in the 

£ JoublS ?‘ e BVerag81 b&n more vio,IS " °vers®M - S l? WiVE uJ^% e,>cea determining the num- 


•s* 1 ■** ** » ■■■v i uuuiiativ iu 

my parents. Throwing a few smiles 
” die cliildren. Lending the odd 


at 


“ f categor — lul acvBia 

reasons all connected with the tre- 
mendous pressures exerted on the 
Government by education al insti- 
tutions, particularly the universities, 
and by nr gun 1/at inns contained with 


. ww .a IU nvi I Sian ( lie ui a- 

v Ions overseas 11 fee bv £171.50 for 
postgraduates and by '£246.50 for 

mirl/irOvaili inliArt LI.. m. 1. . . r 


— ” ,v ^■■maiWUi laCIIUIUK IILC U(1 U 

arm to an aged relative. And then 
we settle down in front of the three- 
bar electric fire and out enme the 
chatties. Talk about niadelino bis- 
cuits, One nibble of a rusphnrry 
ripple and I'm eight years old. , 

Muni, cun I .itiH'K on i|ic scciirul I i) nrtrt , 

layer ? Muni, can I have some more I * H 111011 g yoilfll 

jelly? Mum, can I have the tolly 
on ? V 

'■ Siffl there was Towering 
Infuriiii. 1 

'‘ Vc V 1 - sl 'PPose so. Bit uf fun 
on Boxing I»uy. Passes the time. But 
* na d of old nonsense really.” 
i„L 0 l A ! wouldn't Quito gag that. 

John Gwiiennin never makes films 
Winch could realistically fig called 
old nonsense V* 


, determining LU c ■lum- 

bers of overseas students and whose 
efforts have resulted in two all- 


The answer to the first question und^ . ... ... 

JSSrsL SEfflffKt J" tw0 Govera 


■ ■■■ ft 1 i» «»i uumii Vvuun- 

cit was III reality much loss than v c , . . „ - 
was officnillv suggested. Yours faithfully 

. Tlw answer as to the second ques- ALI M. EL- AGRA A, 
non is also « categorical “ no ” for Adviser to Overseas Students 
several reasons. First, the first University of Leeds. 


Sir. — Yinir article cnihled " EDS 
boycott pence forum " ( THUS , 

December 5j contains a n umber of 


inuccurocies and gives uu extremely lu*' 1 n n A n ! ,c L ,ias t 2# us * d '“vita 
onesided nic.ur. of .ho i! “ U S! £ l1 ?■“*"« Y »“"' Council 


‘old nonsense . 

"Jahn Guillurmiii ** 

“ T,t y director. You knmo. Blue 
*I a *i ■ w«'» Monty’s Double, Waltz 
ot the Toreadors. Facile at first 


one sided picture of the events sur- 
rounding EDS par tici potion in the 
World Forum of Youth and Stu- 
oent.s For Peace, Detente mid Dis- 

rsiv 0 bo 1,0111 in Heisinki 

enn 


IFLUY fliiieruntloiial Federation of 
Liberal and Rndicnl Youth). 

Neither is it totully true that the 
National Committee of Finnish 
"i outli Orgunisatinns (SNT) “is 
partisan and i lias refused to invite 


The_ SNT is composed— like the 
British You tli Council— of oil the 
democratic youth organizations in 
Finland, including the Conserva- 
tives, and the decision as to who 
t0 c 2 mlt f from lhe United States 
of America was made after due con 


/ i- “““ me iiieaumj- 

naucii of the Christian Democrat aitues. 

,h0 r «‘" ■'» nfS3 yoJrt [hr e S“™ce°V?n d b5 


.r„Si c 0 ? n E SS; 

. as , *£ ou & 31 rfarf/«vtf#iS Friction nr * b «‘ .nierely a and the abseiico of USYC HmnTv’ 

.vursvSS SE£V“f&SF 

■ nl "'- 

p IffSilSSj- S:' : ;°i r , ' n ™“^ n «r Wy“ ,h pSS 
Uc«JiS°Lr s °i.' y baBU 0 " 80 ' ,ho !« 1 ^’s:ssiss k jsi4^ vL'TsB;^; sis " in “ n "' . 

Out of the great Tower of Babel d «“htedly DEMYC fDemMrnifr J?" WATSON, 

li^S§l dti9n oF Libefal 

• 'U/en has been pursuing ri..A ■ > iT- 1 « e . lle ^ v Social Affairs i or . “ Marxist " We 

’ g* drsesfer mettmho* for n decade. rr&C n t,<JU,3 K Iy Jo your editorial sb. : The orthodoxy is ft? wider JK 
">• K4!g °gMK .-ia,-0WM* the more iCQmpB° ehL the»e G D lt^ 

“It's not too hard if VOIL tfm tirntod SnSJ^vi 041 y »r b 5 b aaed on and, ■ Journalists. - TImt ” 8t the . dccosi °n to take up the 

ftMtrti*. Tfe* #—3^. — v 22L— a?* - - r ^ uc . h dr ; ?.“ bQd0 ^' which cotild do with ! i 5 .T yau ■ raise - concerning . the 


Good report — and advice 

Sir,— -The Festival Hall conference 
reported in The THES was 
indeed excellent. I trust your 
readers will have read your pub- 
lished summary and that it will 

dunce 6 dlscussloa and correspon- 

University ocademics and admini- 
stratorr who are up in arms about 
recent developments at the UGC 
would be well-advised to heed Pro- 
lessor Berdahl’s advice. I om 
i searching for a PhD in the field 

J..iIS ,V *W flnaace > and am Parti- 

culo! ly interested in the UGC- 
umversity-govemment relationship 
and the way^it has developed since 
me committee's terms of reference 
were widened in 1946. Threats to 
5Sf??HP freedom (and we must 
di'CJdo just what we mean by that 
2/ 11 a]w *y* exist. Anyone per- 
tut bod by the present state of 
“fi ! 8 , sbould *ead BerdaUPs book, 
published oyer 20 years ago ■ 
British Universities and the State. 

a.d C te r P n " Nation a f Policies 
a.id University Autonomy** may 

5n / Ai° rt C ear “i.* one or tw ° Points. 

Provide a further did to 

Ym S c h r - n kr 0 M ay s equation. 

Ymii-s faithfully, 

D. R.. TURNER . - 
University College, 

Cardiff. 


Sir,— Merton College’* ,3^ 
consider a candidate with s C 
decree for a junior fellovwhh, 
quires a more trenchant cor? 
than that .given in your ed)i 
of December 19. e ” L 

i lit 11 P®iy technic* and collet 
higher education go. to great lT 
to ensure academic standards 
mensurato with those of ubiwj 
in the UK. Almost invariably «_ 
nal examiners on CNAA va'llS 
degrees are drawn from uuiveos 
and apply the same standanS; 
those employed in their own dsd 
ments. Indeed, because of tlii 33 
unity of academic standards hM 
universities it is inevitably thed 
that some polytechnics apply m 3 
first-degree criteria than somei 
versities. There is, therefore, 
reason why a candidate wldi 
CNAA degree should not be 
equal academic merit to a unirera 
graduate of the same clou n 
division. 

All those who desire i.irite 
affairs in which purely aw 


criteria determine die allocatkqi 
■esonrch and teaching- poa k 


J. l . lonniiiiB puma 

higher education cannot biit kte 
raged by Merton's class clithd, 
Yours faithfully, 

A. A. HALL, 

NCB History Project, 
Newcastle Upon Tyne. 


Strength in defence . .>• 


Sir,— The article “ Keeping l -a 
company by Margate Sabi' 
(THES, December 5) is-.fln^dmd 
on NUS and on higher educus 
Your paper has been one oi B 
few to catalogue and often to' n 
demn the senseless desu'uctMi 
our education systems by iu'ttttn 
governments and in particular! 1 
Thatcher and her minions. >» 
support, the struggle for ILBjl 
Haw are students to fight tud 
cuts, closures and mergers a* 


wulj, uiuoui co aiiu muiftvii — 

through NUS ? How are we lo 
* -■ •> How art 


the ILEA campaign ? 
to figlit'for our grants.?,- LM 

k It U .... ’MB 


IW ugliL IUI um gmiiig.i 

how,. If not through our tdW 
unioil,' are we to preserve . a ste 
system' bf higher education 
basis for . a sound economy. 


tne Government 'wants xiscW 
except on the terms of' the w 
house, 


Our cbiifereiice strove to ai^ 
sound policy on- educani 
matters such as grants ahd:» 
tuition fees, overseas studahW 


■•r . ■ auoil . k||l 

■ JJSH. J ndeed we are much more 
f ‘W'YJ? research how the I 

„„ „ m cSiTb.T;...™ 0 ; fSr'te.. 1 !: .““OJ-v 

TdJ Z- a V l»u con- I limited infori 
‘•{ar^iSw °* * m * t4t Phar I Pumstaaces i 

' orrunJ’L SS VSB I 


a« 7 J a , m . sure tha t tb e Social 
Affairs Unit will appreciate your 
various references (THES, becejn- 


kMlMWH X WOO, Uiviaqup — I 

union autonomy. It made soine 
decisions, some bad ones. . A r 
who thinks this is a “soap: of 
does not deserve space in a I 
on higher education. ■ ' 

Further, NUS is about as J 1 
dependent on funding by Gq 
ment” no the National : UnM 
Mine workers. We pay our-] 
capitation fee out of oiir graph 
wages, our money. It Is 6ulf bus 
what we do with our .mpbey 
our union. If the Executive (ft 
to try ami -'stifle --the '-emerjie'ilj 
strong policy, that Is their busi 
hut it- is. certainly not. dual 0 


■ 01 l. most lovable l^yer th 
f™ ***? Chamber- suggest. 

Wm dnd fred Astaire— <md casting 1 ' Bl — 

. them «s villahu^i ■ : g 


- - . concerning . me 

“nits, role and future. Time will 
give You .and your readers some sort 
of answer. 


o r m«Md.r3 d, SSbSFSSt 

• S wS mmh’u. ^S ^SSS^ f Sr"ilf“ l va a -“’ ly — “ ls ^ 

iSnmSS-ffZm^ : nH. n,0s ^ l°Vable ever, thihgs are iSt quitft*2E' SUra you ; do' riot. , J l " re [ *4. however, i one ;p 0 int 

Chamber- suggest. 9 us you intend to argue thatonlyfaithCuI ■ ^bich l Would libb tp iViaUd cIear 

followers of Beveridge' Of Bevan All those (and th : ere are f 

f ^ >r fli .sponsoring .the uni 

,u . ^ mamf. wwd.“o. iS*JJgS ; i “ : •». *rv.s*»w* -wurw*. 

fi dissent dyr gr^ltUde^doS hnt Pvp? '* ri *l^. ^tterttlbn. .^J ^v tbe^fore, , „b sense in 


general .realization . of a ocpi 
to a government which is desI ^ 
Britain's education. •' 


:itBins eaucauon. -■ .. 

Sir, all'aiv your enntributa) 
constructively criticize I do! 


allow:, them to attack bur,'.® 
Our strength in it is. oiu 
defence. 

Yours faith Eully, . • ! 
.ANDREW RO^S, . i. v , -/ 

Uiiivdrsity College London- ! 



antlasecopd \$y 

S^^Me,>apfiqn to th'e pfiOto 
or D^me Ro senary Murray-.Ci] 
■ peceqiber T2j; is somewliat 'iffi 

•t. 'pa Rosemary . was ( the 
woihatt ’ .vlce-chancellov . of ; 
WWaSr. '-University j - but.v tho 
' ylqe-ch&ncel I Or. idf ■ 

> l^ 8 ' : >Pr nf ess oi‘ : :.' 


Tij '1“ 'Liy. 6 * 1 * 1 t ? n t : who -, was, 
chartcfellor qf, tjie University o 
don ^rom X948Jo 195L- ' >A- 
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Eow for ^ the 
inside story 


Planning horizons and capping 
nools— oriorities for 1981 


A New Year is traditionally a time live.- attempt by Mrs Shirley within the larger context of on 
for resolutions. But resolutions Williams to provide some kind of attempt to restore some element of 
are often exnresaions of virtue that planning horizon in an 


are often expressions of virtue that 


te of rapid rational planning. Any rationaliza- 


;;; w" in ZZ n inflation cash limits, ana extensive tlon undertaken by individual uni- 

has been unattainable in the past cuts {o pu bH c expenditure when versities should be regarded In the 
or of intention that has always been s [ lQ introduced tlie .rolling trion- same light. Although the Govern- 
frustrated, so they are rarely nlum. This was nothing fiko the ment has the major responsibility 
honoured, It is usually a safe bet fixed quinquennium it replaced but for the restoration of rational fund- 


frustrated, so they are rarely nhim. This was Wod 
honoured, It is usually « safe bet fixed quinquennium it 
V that tho new year will not be very far better thun chaos. 

. different from the old. Tlie New Today even that I in 
. Year is also a season that en- been swept awav. 



r better thun chaos. ing and planning of tho university „ . 

Today even that limited gain has SteVCIl Lukes 

sen swept away. Mr CurlLsio’s nro not ontirely without responsl- 


. ia «isu o stimuli ii.ua «i- Uee il Swept BWQy. Ml' GUrilSIO S . L-ij." ‘ . . 

^futuref tC, !But 0, «S- wE^ Fa r ° mi anv° £ case ^allays , 8CC ?, 1 . ,tI over-urchlnpissuols Here, with tho compliments of this 


prisoners, along with over 2,000 
others (u- figure of which the rbgime 
is proud, because It used to be 
higher). -He hOs -datssittaliod In pri- 
son since 197G, charged with men* 
beVshlp of .the CP, uttrekim*. the 
constitution and tho inn rate of tho 
armed .fhrees,: and sen tented to 20 
yearp~hr a "closed' trial before mill- 
tdry judges, . oir the Ensjs of confes- 
sions, extracted milder torture. He 
= has 4»en..fci»'utplly torntreiJ dntl has 
t^iqe fpeut long spoils hi Monte- 
video's ■ military fyo'spital with 
broken! ribs and. serious- head in- 
juries. - ,Not surprisingly, lie- Is 
reported tp be ill and thin, but has 
under these -conditions managed to 
write two mathematical papers and 
a long Work on Plato’s philosophy 
and mathematics (all confiscated by 
the authorities), though he is deiiied 
suitable reading material (the pri- 
son' rules permitting only Spanish 
texts). Meanwhile, his wife and 
sori-iu-law have been arrested, and 
the appeals of many distinguished 
colleagues and learned bodies have 
ns yet been of no avail. All the same, 
THES readers -might feel moved to 
appeal to tlie President of Uruguay, 
Casa de Goblerno, Montevideo on 
Professor Massera's behalf. 


South America is full of horrors 
but two other recent case# are 


special insigm aim o«mi»s .t is nga i a tho full rigour end the inTl ' V.7rl« nrMumhlv with Hie 
midwinter may even be accom- debllitatina uncertalutv of vcarlv a . ui? i 8 * p re ? umaD .VL Vwj * 
mnled by a ? maudlin nostalgia. budge^ Thi. tima ^l.eh S '^^'deSuon 8 fo r tha nomunl 
Again, the accelerating events of will be even more pernicious hfaher eduStlon 

the fresh year - soon - obscure, what because in 1974-77 it was at least ^ ?irrt Sd now sSonff «S 

ever view of the future we briefly raPADnlvAil Kir «11 norflna tKn«- U inns I mm I* « ■ 


Again, the accelerating events of W ]U be even more pernicious 
the fresh year > soon - obscure, what because in 1974-77 it was at least 
, ever view of the future we briefly recognized by all parties that it was 
. glimpsed. an emergency, a temporary disloca- 

- .. .The .world- of. January is remark- ]j° n ^isu V ‘ ld y?hii reCt !i!n d 


and ends, presumably, with the been somewhat less than merry, 
establishment of a national body of Ismail Befiikcl is n sociologist 
some description for the ■ nwuni* imprisoned in Turkey, whose ruling 

rnSHr." Sd “fiSto generals, so warmly welcomed In 

attempts to cap the pool have led September by our commentators, 
to the most capricious results that preside over continuing torture, 
defy not only educational but also political detention and censorship. 
(inanr-Eni Wr p„„„ innvin» He la rep0 rted to have been tor- 


....The -world of January is remark- “ on defy not only educational but also political detention and censorship, 

ably similar to the world of Decern- ™ financial logic. Even leaving atide is reported t0 have been tor- 
ber that it has succeeded. The ",2 the mmensely important question . , ® e1 no k a couroKeous even 

same opportunities present them- evid ence that it does not regard of whetiier bureaucratic centralism J urec1, 110 “ Vi _ . 

selves and the same obstacles stand >' earI y budgeting as a perfectable | B B tnore appropriate means for horolc man, for though not n Kurd, 
in the way of progress. So there is acceptable medium-term and even se ttling priorities for polytechnics ha has written a number of hooka 
always a strong case at the birth of L? n ®" te . rm strategy for university and colleges than the collective about the Kurds and defended their 
a year for concentrating on action nnanc ,1 S" judgment of academic peers or the dajm to be considered as a 

ratner than on resolutions, and on Third, the fact that the university free market of institutional endea- . eT>B1 . ata ethnic group. This, to- 
the next 12 months rather than on system has been drifting rudderless wurs. tho technical problems asso- . . . „ D r fend j u _ -j. memorv 

the' next 10 years. In 1981 tiiere for six years has induced a state of dated with capping the pool seein S# term* oKcn diug ' ine memory 
Is a particularly strong case~ for .near-paralysis in internal planning almost overwkehnlng. By its nature of Kemal Atoturk , is tlie charge 
such dowri-towYthneSr'be'tttlW thd within many Institutions. After all, the non-university sector is much on which ; lie was convicted. Ho 
issues that higher education faces what incentive is there to put one's more heterogeneous than the univer- believes that **, . . the existenco of 


.are -so serious and so urgent. house in order, or tat any rate to re- sity sector. So far any rationality the Kurdish people in Turkey with 

.. Of course, the issues crowd in on arrange the furniture. If. there Is no in this attempt to impose financial distinct cultural structure and 
, higher education from pW dlrec- consistent pattenTor level of. re- control and uniformity has swiftly ® *■ 

tkm — overseas students, grains or sources.' Last 'sutnmer the univer- bsai sucked into a morass of con- language tntanVrlg 

loans for students, the dual sutmort aides were almost embarrassed tradictory norms. . - The policies oE governments towarua 


worthy of our Christmas thoufdits 

i and actions), lit the brutish. Hob- 
lesiau world of El Salvador, where 
some 8,000 Salvadorians are esti- 
mated to havo died by violence in 
tlie past year, many of them tit rough 
summary execution by the security 
forces, 15 fra in Antonio Hernandez 
Vasques, a 24-year-old married uni**' 
versity st-udent leader, was taken by 
agents of the National Police at 
10.45 on the morning of December 
11 in the Calie Guatemala ; and Jose 
Guillermo Caslro Ramos, a Baptist 
student leader, studying engineer- 
ing at El Salvador university, was 
arrested by the customs police iu 
February', out the National PoKce 
now refuse to admit be was arrested 
or say where be is. 

The Salvadorian government regu- 
larly seeks to evade accountability 
for the secret detention and exe* % 
cution . of Its citizens. Dr Jose 
Antonio Morales' at the Casa 
Presidential, San Salvador, should 
be urged to explain the whereabouts 
and legal position of these two 
students. 


UVII Vfvieuua gsuuvuiOi 51 outs wa- ouui wvai unoa ***** 

‘'-—-Joans. .for students, the dual support sides were almost embarrassed 
system tor' research, Finn! stem., It because the supplementary . grant 


tradictory norms. I me popcaes or govermnoui* uiimua 

But, of course, that- question can- I the Kurdish ' people cannot be 


system for research. Finnlston., It because the supplementary . grant uut, ot course, uim-quenw« wi tne K.uraisn peapis wwn 00 

Is easy to be bewildered’ into hHd been more generous than they not be left aside. The funding o£ reconciled with tlie concepts . or 

inactivity by their variety. On the expected.' Next summer they are polytechnics and colleges canno t pa ^ llTnH p rights and supremacy of 


inactivity by their . variety. On the expected. 
Other.. side there is the very sound likely to I 
argument that we should try to Fourth, 


expected. Next summer they are polytoduiics and colleges cannot ;he j ;uman rights and ' supremacy of .•SSlffiS 
“WLS be ^ law. ;Tli« Kurds are some. 16 budded up^dhe 


TESTS mWnati7n'‘<rf "nTrn^‘ add million people without a country, 
SSSJf 10 ^ ^JSSSn?^ BoSr'UM. some lotterday phDo- and Kurdlptao In- TurkOy-.ls the 
AlKgh their cJnstltutlonal indl ^t'and mort populous part pf 

pendence may remain urichailenged, I™ n ” a “>“ lfce Ku *dlsb national, territory (see 

their . effective Independence is -gw***- VSS^SSS . tho excellent book edited by Gerard 

S aV »^ fl S d l^ Uni^rsftie?^ KoJ bTLde b^ DwTservants, Challland. ■ People ‘ without a 

thpn fpmSi^tn trv to ^Ba^ the let alone ministers, alone. : .- Country : the Jiurds and Kurdistan, 

then .tempted to tiy to read the Umir ^ vn{rtt nf tbfl DabH .h e d bv Zed Press, 57 Cale- 


distinguish between the wood and autonomous universities depends on 


question, or even a search for the 
right combination of norms add 
costs , like some latter-day phUo- 


Over 50 Haitian politicians, pro* 
fcsslonal people, human rights 

activists and journalists were 


from 3980 but should instead be their , effective 
trying to establish an overall codtoxt gravely underm 
for their consideration by setting of uncertainty, 
an agenda for the 1980s,- whether then tempted t 
this means consolidating steady-state signals from tl 
higher education or implementing that they can re 
Model E-style reform. Only when maintain or incr 
such a context has been established, So academic .i 


rounded up by the army on Novem- 
ber 28 and ,29 ip.- a wave of arrests 
tm pa redded since Fretident-for-Ufe 
Jean-Claude Duvalier succeeded- his 
father ^ Papa Doc” almost TO years 

ti. 


S ™ JSSSSTtn SSf’S? 1 l £Zi ShS iet alone ministers, -alone. : .- Country : the Kurds and Kttrdi 

rimals ?rom the ^vSnment. So , How the voice of the wadentics published by Zed Press, 57 


^.when maintain or increase their resources. hl^er In Turkey they form about a 

^ tiipISf education group would be: enough, quarter of the population, yet since 
*?i*« 8 i Others would stick to the detailed 1923 they have been persecuted and 

tfderth8 ^nTen^°JLre no%?l5 iAoSsSate ^“ hinguago 

11st be to it »Mti te .end .to the univer&es. ?«££ a °h^ 

between It is clear that the lack of a smaller number, feel that the aca- a ?f™* a “ oa . 

sight of decent planning horizon encourages demic interest in the non-universlty attempted; officially, Ktwds ere 

being inefficiency, t discourages reform seo tor should be given tlie same pre* “mountain.; Tprks **. The Generals 

ill nation, and innovation, and is a long-term dominance it enjoys in the univer- have even' beqn * napatming them 


Some, would argue that representa- 
tion on the local authorities' higher 


■.< nln.lrTir UOIi Bll.tlie iUtM nuiuuitu™ ui, 

L lff education group would be:eno 


stalled problems- of- 1981. ■ Government really has no signals 

In fact, the best course must be to 11 wants to send to the uni versities. Others again, perhaps a 

Steer between these two, between It is clear that the lack ot a smaller number, feel that the aca- 
being crushed by rite weight of - decent planning horizon encourages demic Interest in the non-university 
detailed problenls and' being inefficiency, discourages reform sector should be given tlie same pre- 

- _ < .1 1 *■ r , 1 t JnnnvaHnn. dnJ ifl a* lntlO.fpnTl t _ 1 !L aU a 


seduced by over-coMextuallsation. and innovation, and is a long-term dominance it enjoys in the univer- 
‘ Proper discrimination must b a eker- threat to Institutional autonomy sity sector through tho UGC.. But 
cised between big and uot-so-big and .even academic freedom; But everyone, agrees thqt their voice 


have even ' boon * napatming them 
recently in Diyarbakir. Ismail 


ditlons of sharp economic deterior- 
ation and intensified political per-'V 
eecutlod, fa that terrifying country 
of voodoo and torture, what in par- 
ticular has happened to the 
eebnologfat Lamarti nitre Honorat 
and the philosopher Jean Claude 1 ? 
Questions . that might well bo 
addressed . to Son' Excellence Jean- 
Claude Duvalier, , Prteident-a-Vie. 
Port-au-Prince, Haiti. - • • 


Ad d, iN daily, what of the university 
lecturers, who, along with journa- . 
lists, tmvyws end religious leaders,' 
have recently been tried arid sen- 

foiiM# I irni^At* ' V^Avna , ii mtl. 1. 


predoqdidon 

development 


^1- raoos aetfers - appealing ■ tor 'jii? 
® CQ A release reoch General Kenait Evreft, 
Uaea-' ..President, Ankara, ■ Tfurkey., 


first step and capped th^ pool they 

national body*? S^IncXoftrable jP«Fe«or ^.-Jow 

destination, because, only when the 'ono . of Lnti 11. America g ieamiig- 
wbole process has been given ‘the ^itelleciualt and «'• distinguished, 
legitimacy that °nly a national body ihathemandari, co-author < of. im 
SrSBra solutions to some authoritative uwdpo JJ ,^ if fegr 
of thp 'more intractable technical of non-linear differentia} equatimis. 

S roblems become, available. So lii funner , feUoW qf the Institute « : 
10 next 12 hionthe tb<r DES .should Advanced Studies : fix Princeton and 


universities, pursuit ! g ■ . . - ruthless 


.are' bdn 
Court, fo 


igalr Some . 380 . parsons 
; tried , by' the MilUaty 

owing tab.. demonstrations 


ww a <Mhidti'«t -wianj; versltieg and that thav 'will seek to . the next 12 months tb<T DES .should Advanced SI 
.! :JJ' VjJSIlt? Vh2 restore reliable . f milling apd pro- sqt itself two gbal s; tp producb at the 

in thq, early.; 1970s ito iimagine that ^ prober planning -horizon as least proposals for a national body Engineering 

the .universities could, safely jbe loft, ^on .fts . possible. With such .an whether of tho Oakes or the. Select sity juid lor __ 

, to _one8idV;Jn T* 18 J^^S^ii^acknowledidnebttiiatithe present Committee variety, khd to - refine, its Mathematics Institute. .He 
J^tionarhigfaei 5 education t ppUcyo S fc s stem » B is niogical and abhOrmol furthor the detaifa of the distribu- brought up. a generation of briDlant 
™3 fashlbn^may eyen m be com- ^universities may have to ba cort- tion of the pooL . - * V Uruguaynn' maLhematlcIans, ( most of 

Pl^ely - deedi- within die darker, t ^, t the present. At I6dst this Of course, . the ! creation ot d them now exiled wid ihany holding 
corners of^the. PE9 or Hie murkier 1 wou ]d help-' to prqveu 1 j this national'body for'th B polytechnicj choir? Jg *f- “ 

recesses ,pf it h e cpns^ryativo.- mind, ogvstem " solidifying into an .’cr{bo- i^d colleges would rgiaa T qiiite United Stat 

»ut;in a period' of Scarce resources - doxy and hold out the hope that ' fundamental questions about the share tills- 

and, demographic uncertainty it is, .when v thisi or "a'riQ iher, - Go Verijmcnt ; future .structure-, and direction or miliioh, Urtii 
entb'gfiy urareolistiCi : Higher educa-: t0 pursue ^iporb , rational ,high^ education. The. most timppfb before ’the, 

tlqn* without tiia 'tuU versities, is like naUclei' a proper SvStem of . lini- ant of these would , be whether : it was- thtfee .» 


? f lost May,' it is tikoly that over 
,000 civilians were hilled, most of 
them students. 

Of those already fried,' and 8BS * 


¥lan IVnn-saog. Our concern sRouiS 
be oil uhe stronger since, like all. 
the other s' ched in this article, they' 
arc oil citizens of states that are our 
allies, engaged in defending the 
Free World. 

Have . a marry . Christinas und a 
happy tie# Year. 


was . qpbrav^ biijt ujtipjately JnefTOc- departments across the system for -thd JP80S ndt. for JOSJ. 


before ^the, military, , coup in .1973 
was tVee .million), . Who .hpve, for 
reasons political end economic, left 
what was opce' the Switzerland of 
Latin : America hut Js . now, '■ ih 
Senator Church’s words'. Its tortiirc- 
ollkunbew * !'* '• ‘.I- 
: . . Prof etsbr Massera is g - political 


mdy ira obtained 


:-.-r 
















